DOUBLE TEN (October 10), the 34th anniversary of the Chinese Republic, will be observed 
as China Friendship Day. Happy youngsters above are cared for in Chungking Day Nursery. 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
Sends Greetings 
To the A. F. of T. 








THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


September 6, 1945 








Dear Mr. Kuenzli: 








I am happy to send cordial greetings to the 
officers and members of the American Federation of 
Teachers. And I am pleased to know that your organi- 
° zation is already planning ways in which to contribute 
to the winning of the peace, now that the war has ended. 


One of the high-priority tasks of the peace is 
a strengthening of the educational programs of the States 
and of the Nation. We must speedily make up the educa- 
tional arrears of wartime. We must provide facilities 
for the education of veterans. In short, we must through 
education build better the broad bases of human knowledge 
and skill and understanding which are requisite for 
continued peace, progress, and prosperity. 





Very sincere 


Mr. Irvin R. Kuenzli, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 

American Federation of Teachers, 
506 South Wabash Avenue, 

Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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The bitter controversy over the yellow 
dog contract for teachers in Oklahoma City 
has been settled by an agreement reached 
between the American Federation of Teach- 
ers and the Board of Education of that city. 
During the last two years teachers in Okla- 
homa City have been required to sign a 
contract including a clause stipulating that 
they are not members of the American 
Federation of Teachers or any other or- 
ganization affiliated with organized labor. 
Both the American Federation of Teachers 
and the American Federation of Labor vig- 
orously protested this clause in the contract 
as a serious violation of civil rights of teach- 
ers and of the fundamental principles of 
American democracy. 

After negotiations of several months be- 
‘tween officials and attorneys of the Fed- 
eration and the Board of Education, the 
yellow dog clause was eliminated in fhe 
contracts for the coming school year. 
Teachers of Oklahoma City, therefore, will 
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have the right to affiliate with any profes- 
sional organization which they desire to 
join. 

AFT Vice-president Mary Moulton, 
teacher in the Junior College in Kansas 
City, Missouri, served as chairman of the 
AFT committee which conducted the ne- 
gotiations. 

Concerning the agreement reached with 
the Board of Education, AFT President Jo- 
seph F. Landis made this statement: “Re- 
gardless of what the motives of the Board 
of Education of Oklahoma City may have 
been in enforcing a yellow dog contract, the 
elimination of this provision is a distinct 
credit to the Board of Education as well as 
to the American Federation of Teachers. 
Unless the civil rights of teachers are pro- 
tected we cannot have the real democracy 
in America for which World War II was 
fought. I congratulate the Board of Educa- 
tion of Oklahoma City for this contribution 
to democracy in education.” 




































Our President 
Sends His Greetings 


From the “convention by mail” folder sent to 
all locals 


N Labor Day, 1945, as we extend the greet- 

ings of the American Federation of Teach- 

ers to our members, we must first voice the 

gratitude of us all that peace now prevails. We 

voice the hope that labor and learning in the 

brotherhood of service may secure for America 

an era of security, full employment, enriched 
opportunity, and enlightenment for all. 

As teachers we shall press for broadening of 
_ educational opportunity, extension of educational 
services, and elevation of educational standards. 

The “convention by mail” folder sent to of- 
ficers of all locals merits the attention of all AFT 
members. The report of Secretary-Treasurer 
Kuenzli indicates that the year just ended was 
one of great accomplishment, perhaps our great- 
est year of clear-cut leadership in relation to the 
major educational problems facing a nation under 
the impact of total war. 

The AFT first forthrightly opposed hasty, ill- 
considered action on compulsory military train- 
ing. The AFT aroused nation-wide interest in 
the need for a child care and child health pro- 
gram. The AFT insisted upon democratization 
of the GI bill to afford educational opportunity 
of their own choosing to veterans and to liberalize 
loan provisions of the bill. The AFT led in the 
correction of inequities and irregularities within 
the veterans’ administration and in providing 
better service for veterans. 

The AFT prepared the most comprehensive 
federal aid to education bill ever to be introduced 
in the Congress of the United States. The AFT 
successfully defended more teachers whose tenure 
rights were violated than in any prior year. 

Complete cooperation of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor was secured in pressing for enact- 
ment of sound legislation affecting teachers, 
children and our schools. -In return the AFT 
joined with the AFL in setting forth a compre- 
hensive and practical program of full employ- 
ment. 





The AFT effected protection of the rights of 











all teachers and white collar workers against non- 
voluntary inclusion in the social security pro- 
gram and assured complete protection of existing 
pension systems. 

Despite huge losses to the armed services and 
to industry, the AFT grew greatly in the number 
of members and in the number of new locals 
chartered during the year. 

This year of achievement, unmatched by any 
other teachers’ organization in America, is the 
complete answer to those who question affiliation 
of educators with organized labor. We rejoice 
in a record of deeds well done. We face the 
future, with its problems of reconversion, con- 
fident that the same national energy which 
carried us through dark days to this day of 
world-wide peace will carry us to solution of the 
complex problems imposed by that peace. 


As teachers we pledge unceasing effort to pre- 
vent reconversion from becoming retrogression, 
to prevent material values from supplanting 
human values, and to prevent sacrifice of the 
educational opportunity of our youth on the 
altar of pseudo-economy and non-support. As 
the new school year opens, with faith in the 
future, faith in our youth, and faith in the 
devoted progressive teachers who form our mem- 
bership and shape our policy, we turn to the 
eternal task of building through youth, whom 
we serve, a better world. 

JOSEPH F. LANDIS. 


Another AFT Victory 
In the Making! 


President Truman has recommended that the 
GI Bill be amended to extend the opportuni- 
ties for re-education and retraining to veterans 
who were more than 25 years of age at the time 
when they entered the armed services. The AFT 
was the first to suggest that this change be made. 
In the 1944 AFT convention the following rec- 
ommendation was passed: 


RECOMMENDED, That the AFT with the coop- 
eration of the AFL seek to have an interpretation 
given to the clause which would limit the right of 
servicemen over 25 to re-education, so that the act 
will give them their rights. If such an interpretation 
cannot be obtained through administrative ruling, an 
amendment to the act should be introduced to protect 
the rights of servicemen over 25. 


Now that the President is backing this sug- 
gestion it is almost sure to be enacted into law. 
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A Year of Outstanding 


Achievements 


Excerpts from the Annual Report 
Of the Secretary-Treasurer 


HE comprehensiveness of the program of the 
AFT during the past year, the ‘outstanding 
progress in organizational growth, and the uf- 
precedented number of actual achievements seem 
to indicate clearly that the school year 1944-45 
was the banner year of achievement in the his- 
tory of the organization. Never before in its 
history has the AFT with the support of the 
millions of members of the American Federation 
of Labor, made so large a contribution to edu- 
cational and social progress. The following items 
of accomplishment covered in this report preserit 

a summary of activities during the past year: 

1. Splendid membership growth despite heavy 
losses to the armed forces and war industries. 

2. Co-operation with the AFL in preparing an 
extensive educational program including 
statements on universal military training, 
federal aid and international office of edu- 
cation. 

3. Maintenance of a Commission on Educa- 
tional Reconstruction which prepared the 
most comprehensive federal aid Dill ever 
presented to a committee of Congress. The 
Commission also made important recom- 
mendations regarding universal military 
training and other crucial educational prob- 
lems. 

4. Co-operation with the labor-veteran group 
in preparing a practical program for full 
employment. 

5. Assistance in drafting the section of the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill which pertains 
to public employees. (The AFT was suc- 
cessful in working out a formula which set- 
tled a long controversy over the status of 
public employees under social security and 
makes possible absolute protection of exist- 
ing pension systems.) 

6. Maintenance of one of the most extensive 
publicity and public relations programs in 
the AFL’ including materials to assist in 
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counteracting the nationwide campaign 
against organized labor. 

7. Co-operation with the Workers’ Education 
Bureau in distributing the AFL education 
program to libraries in teacher training in- 
stitutions throughout the nation. 

8. Extensive research in the field of labor and 
education and assistance in the preparation 
of numerous graduate dissertations and 
seminar theses in this same field. 

9. Contribution by AFT leaders of important 

articles on several important educational 


topics in the American Federationist—the . 


nation’s outstanding journal in the field of 
Labor. 

10. Supplying materials. to numerous labor 
groups in the field of education. © 

11. Close co-operation with labor and veterans’ 
groups in correcting irregularities in admin- 
istration of veterans’ affairs and in securing 
better services for veterans. 

12. Initiation of a program to secure more ad- 
equate college and high school credit for 
service in the armed forces. 

13. Sound financial condition in all depart- 
ments of the organization despite the great- 
ly expanded program of the AFT. 

14. Establishment of the first systematic plan in 
the history of American education by which 
classroom teachers may evaluate school ad- 
ministration. 

15. Participation in the program otf child care 
of the Commission on Children in Wartime 
of the Children’s Bureau of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

16. Victory in three outstanding tenure cases 
in a single year. 

While the above activities indicate an excep- 
tionally wide program of action on a national 
scale it should be remembered that the sum 
total of the achievements of more than 250 local 
organizations represents the greatest area of ac- 
complishment of the American Federation of 
Teachers. Volumes would be required to tell the 
whole story of the achievements of the AFT and 
all of its affiliated local organizations. The en- 
tire organization constitutes a well-organized sec- 
tor in the battle for democracy in education and 
education for democracy. 

The fiscal year 1944-45 has been an outstand- 
ing year in progress in organization despite in- 
creasingly serious difficulties in travel. During 
the fiscal year twenty-eight new locals were or- 
ganized and one additional local (Evansville, 
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Indiana) was chartered just after the fiscal year 
closed. Several other locals are in the process of 
organization. 

In the number of new locals Ohio and Cali- 
fornia lead, with four each; Michigan, Illinois 
and Indiana are second, with three new locals 
each; two locals were chartered in each of the 
states of Iowa, New Jersey and Kentucky. In 
each of the following states one new local was 
chartered: Texas, Alabama, Minnesota, Pennsyl- 
vania and New York. 

To the state of Georgia goes the banner for 
.the greatest progress in membership growth. 
California is second, New Jersey third, Maryland 
fourth, and Iowa fifth. 

The state of Ohio deserves special commenda- 
tion for establishing locals in four more of the 
few remaining cities where locals did not already 
exist at the beginning of the past school year. 
These cities are Lima, Norwood, Steubenville 
and East Liverpool. 


The chartering of two more strong locals in 
the state of Iowa (Davenport and Sioux City) 
greatly strengthens the position of the several 
locals.chartered recently in that state. The state 
of Iowa has been one of the most important areas 
of growth in the AFT during the last three years. 


There are now seven locals in the state, six of 
which have been chartered since May, 1942. A 
state federation has been organized in the state 
during the past year and should be on a function- 
ing basis early in the coming school year. 

The state of California is developing into one 
of the most promising areas for organization of 
new locals. Four new locals were chartered dur- 
ing the present year and the teachers of a num- 
ber of: other districts are interested in organiz- 
ing. Local 430 at Los Angeles has more than 
doubled its membership during the last year. 
Officers of the local predict further growth and 
Local 430 is rapidly becoming one of the largest 
AFT locals. Local 771 in Alameda County, Cali- 
fornia, more than doubled its membership dur- 
ing the 1944-45 school year. 

One of the outstanding examples of member- 
ship growth during the past year is Local 340 in 
Baltimore, Maryland. The membership of this 
local multiplied more than eight times during 
the fiscal year 1944-45. 

The Detroit local, 231, which has made phe- 
nomenal growth during the past three years, has 
made further gains during the past year and is 
now the third largest local in the AFT. The 


Detroit local is now in a position to compete 
with the Cleveland local, 279, for. the position of 
second largest local. 

During the last four vears the net gain in AFT 
membership has been 9212. 


Publicity and Public Relations 


Five new printed pamphlets have been issued 
by the national office during the past year. They 
are as follows: 

“Labor and Education in 1944.” 

“Do White Collar Workers Need Unions?” 

“One Cent Per Week.” 

*“What the Church Thinks of Labor.” 

“S. 717—Federal Aid Bill.” 

The pamphlet “What the Church Thinks of 
Labor” has had a more rapid circulation than 
any piece of literature ever published in AFT 
history. Although the pamphlet was not pub- 
lished until April, 1945, 70,000 copies have al- 
ready been printed. Thirty thousand copies were 
sold during the first thirty days after the pam- 
phlet was published. 

The demand for the pamphlet ‘‘A Dad’s Letter 
to a Marine Raider,” published more than a year 
ago, continued during the past year and more 
than 100,000 copies have now been published. 
This letter was printed and published to assist in 
counteracting the false and exaggerated propa- 
ganda regarding strikes in war industries. The 
pamphlet has been widely reprinted in labor 
papers and journals from coast to coast. It is 
estimated that more than 2,000,000 copies of 
the letter have been made. 


Several articles by AFT leaders have appeared 
during the past year in the American Federa- 
tionist, official AFL journal, which is now avail- 
able on newsstands throughout the nation. In 
the November issue Mr. Kuenzli had an article 
entitled “Alaska Story” describing problems in 
the field of labor and education in the territory of 
Alaska. 

In the issue for January, 1945, Mark Starr, 
former AFT vice president and member of the 
adult education committee, had an article en- 
titled “Higher Education for Labor Leadership.” 

In the issue of February; 1945, Frank X. 
Henke, co-chairman of the AFT Committee on 
Insurance and Credit Unions. had an article en- 
titled “You Can Be Your Own Banker.” This 
article describes the value of credit unions as a 
part of the program of local unions. 
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John M. Fewkes, former national president of 
the AFT, had a brief editorial in the March, 
1945, issue urging that teachers be paid a living 
wage and be freed from autocratic administra- 
tion. 

Miss Selma Borchardt, AFT Washington repre- 
sentative, had an article in the April, 1945, issue 
entitled “The Nation’s Schools Need Financial 
Help.” This article is devoted to an explanation 
of the need for federal aid to equalize educational 
opportunities and to raise sub-standard levels of 
education. 


Honorable Andrew J. Biemiller, Congressman 
from Wisconsin and member of the Wisconsin 
Workers Local, No. 360, had an article in the 
June, 1945, issue entitled “Free Labor Showed 
the World.” This article is an emphatic argu- 
ment against a labor draft and in favor of free, 
voluntary labor. ' 

These significant articles in the nation’s out- 
standing labor journal indicate the extent to 
which the thinking of AFT leaders is exerting 
influence in the important field of labor and 
education. 


AF.T. Executive Council Outlines 
Broad Peacetime Program 


EETING in Chicago during the tense 
M period between the unofficial VJ Day 

and the time when hostilities with Japan 
were Officially terminated, the AFT Executive 
Council devoted five full days to consideration 
of some of the most urgent educational, social, 
and economic problems facing us in the critical 
reconversion period, and to planning how the 
AFT might best serve in the attempts to solve 
these problems. 


Educational Problems and Legislation 
Receive First Consideration 
As was to be expected, a major part of the 
Council’s deliberations concerned educational 
problems and legislation affecting education. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION: Occupy- 
ing first place among the many educational meas- 
ures considered by the Council were the bills to 
provide federal aid to education. On this subject 
the Council issued the following release: 


The end of the war will in no wise lessen the need 
for federal aid to education. School needs that were 
so apparent before the war have in many areas been 
thrown into sharper focus during the period of emer- 
gency and will be increasingly evident in the period 
of readjustment ahead. 

The lack of opportunities for education in public 
schools is so evident in various parts of the country 
that the teachers and many others aware of the situa- 
tion are convinced that the national welfare demands 
that nothing short of a well-conceived plan for fed- 
eral aid will correct the existing situation. 

The late President Roosevelt gave voice to the 

- general sense of need for definite action in the field 
of federal aid when he urged adoption of an aid pro- 
gram that would provide federal funds to give im- 
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proved school facilities to underprivileged children in 
the rural and poorer areas of our country. 

The Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Teachers therefore reiterates its belief that a sound 
federal aid program should be adopted since education 
in a democracy cannot be effective if existing differ- 
ences of educational opportunity are perpetuated in 
our public schools. 

Two federal aid bills are now before Congress. It 
is probable that any law adopted will incorporate 
certain features of both bills. The Executive Council 
supports and urges the adoption of provisions in any 
federal aid law enacted that are in accord with the 
following principles: 

(1) Any federal aid bill adopted should make pos- 
sible a nationwide program of educational reconstruc- 
tion. 

(2) The federal aid law should provide a perma- 
nent rather than an emergency program. 

(3) All funds allocated under the federal aid law 
should be distributed on a basis of relative need. 

(4) All states and local subdivisions thereof should 
maintain salaries and school services at as high a level 
as the rate paid at the time of the enactment of the 
federal aid law. 

(5) A definite proportion of any federal aid funds 
appropriated should be earmarked specifically for 
public schoo] teachers’ salaries. 

(6) Educational opportunities within the states and 
the educational rights of minority groups should be 
protected and promoted under the law. 

(7) State educational authorities should be re- 
quired to announce publicly how they will spend 
federal funds before such funds are spent, and later 
report as to how such funds have been spent. 

(8) Grants that may be considered as contributing 
directly to the health and welfare of the individual 
child should be made available without reference to 
race or religion. Such grants should be made available 
to all children, regardless of whether they attend 
public or non-public schools. 
























UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING: On 
the question of universal military training the 
Council expressed the belief that the atomic 
bomb had rendered hopelessly inadequate the 
current proposals for universal military training. 
A release issued by the Council in this connection 
contained the following statement: 

“Among the most serious bottlenecks in .. . 
World War II were illiteracy, low health stand- 
ards, and lack of skilled mechanics. . . . If the 
nation is really concerned with national security, 
immediate legislation should be enacted . . . to 
provide federal aid to education for the purpose 
of improving the health of the nation, eliminating 
illiteracy, and raising substandard levels of edu- 
cation. . . . Education and world cooperation 
constitute the most promising basis for world 
a 


NURSERY SCHOOLS: As a first step in 
improving child health and eliminating failure in 
the schools the Council recommended that nurs- 
ery schools, which have rendered invaluable serv- 
ice during the war period, be continued and 
extended as a permanent part of the American 
school system. 


SCHOOL LUNCHES: The Council urged 
support for the School Lunch Bill, HR 1173, 
with an amendment to insure allocation of funds 
to children of minority races. For information 
about how to participate in the existing school 
lunch program, see page 12. 


ADULT EDUCATION AND WORKERS’ 
EDUCATION: The following resolution urging 
AFT locals and members to support extended 
education services for adults and the establish- 
ment of workers’ education programs was adopted 
by the Council: 


WHEREAS, Readjustment of workers and return- 
ing servicemen and women to a peacetime economy 
has already resulted in an extension of adult educa- 
tional programs and services in all sections of the 
country; and 


WHEREAS, Members of the American Federation 
of Teachers, because of their labor and community 
contacts and activities, are in a strategic position to 
make a real contribution to promoting adult educa- 
tion programs; and 


WHEREAS, More than 50 universities and colleges 
and many public school adult education departments, 
labor organizations, and other lay groups are at the 
present time considering the establishment of some 
form of workers’ education to service organized 
labor; therefore be it 








Resolved, That the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Teachers urge all local unions 
and members to support the extended education serv- 
ices for adults, and that they give particular attention 
to the establishment of workers’ education programs 
on a sound basis. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: Although the 
AFT favors increased federal support for voca- 
tional education, provided that such education 
meets sound educational and social standards, 
the Council expressed disapproval of S. 619, 
which asks for $97,000,000 additional funds “to 
provide vocational education and retraining.” 
The-reasons for opposing this bill are: (1) It fur- 
ther separates vocational training from general 
education; (2) It breaks down into detailed ap- 
propriations the funds for each type of vocational 
training, thereby disintegrating the training even 
further; (3) It dées not effect any working ar- 
rangement with labor’s well-planned, well-estab- 
lished apprenticeship training program and, in 
effect, destroys labor’s standards for apprentice- 
ship training; (4) It further “smequalizes” edu- 
cational opportunities among the several states, 
by a state fund-matching program; (5) It pro- 
vides for the development of area schools for vo- 
cational education without providing for any of 
the safeguards for such a program. 


INCREASED APPROPRIATION FOR USS. 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION: Although Congress 
recently gave the U.S. Office of Education an 
increase of $100,000 in its appropriation for this 
fiscal year, the AFT Council expressed the opin- 
ion that that amount should be still further in- 
creased if the Office of Education is to be enabled 
to function properly. It was pointed out that 
labor played a major role in securing the recent 
increase and will continue to seek adequate funds 
for the Office of Education. 


Council Urges Support for Legislation 
To Aid in Reconversion Period 

It is doubtful whether there has ever been a 
time in our history when as much important 
legislation was pending in Congress as there is at 
present. The following resolution was passed, 
expressing in a general way the position of the 
Council on some of the pending legislation affect- 
ing the social and economic welfare of all our 
citizens in the reconversion period: 


WHEREAS, The Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers shares the concern of ll 
members of organized labor and good citizens gener- 
ally that a speedy transition be made from a war to 
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a peace economy with a minimum of unemployment 
and suffering to returning servicemen and workers; 
and 

WHEREAS, Congress up to this time has-failed to 
take action necessary to give reasonable assurance 
that American workers will not suffer economic hard- 
ship, either now or in the period ahead; and 

WHEREAS, Action by Congress that will give 
assurance of the maintenance of wage rates, adequate 
unemployment and social insurance, reasonable price 
levels, and a sound tax and fiscal policy, all directed 
at maintaining and raising the living standards of all 
American people in the postwar period, is urgently 
needed at this time; therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers go on record as endorsing 
and urging the support of the principles embodied in 
legislation now being considered or that may be con- 
sidered by Congress in the near future, enactment of 
which will give assurance of full employment, reason- 
able minimum wages, and extended social security 
and unemployment insurance to all American citizens 
without distinction as to race, sex, or creed; and be 
it further 


Resolved, That the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers continue to urge support 
for necessary public works such as public power and 
irrigation developments, and for the building and 
extension of health, welfare, and educational services 
to all sections of the nation on the basis of need; 
and be it finally 

Resolved, That the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers support adoption of sound 
tax and fiscal policies on the local, state, and federal 
levels that will operate to increase the purchasing 
power of the lower income groups so that purchasing 
power generally and employment will be maintained 
at an adequate level. 


In addition the Council expressed support for 


the following bills, most of which are described 
briefly in the “Labor Notes” section of this issue: 


THE WAGNER-MURRAY-DINGELL BILL 
(S. 1050): This bill, one of the most far-reach- 
ing pieces of social reconstruction before Con- 


gress, provides for hospital and health center . 


construction, health services, additional grants 
for maternal and child health and welfare serv- 
ices, a comprehensive public assistance program, 
a well coordinated plan for a national system of 
public employment offices, and a national social 
insurance system including health service bene- 
fits, an adequate program of unemployment and 
temporary disability insurance benefits, and an 
increase in the benefits for retirement, survivors’ 
insurance, and extended disability insurance. 
The bill provides complete protection for ex- 
isting pension systems for teachers and other 
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state and municipal employees, since it includes 
the provision that the Social Security Board is 
prohibited from entering into compacts with in- 
dividual states or with the political subdivisiohs 
of any state, to extend insurance coverage to the 
employees of states or political subdivisions 
thereof, unless “the State or political subdivision 
shall submit a sworn affidavit to the Social 
Security Board that more than one-half of the 
individuals employed by the government unit 
concerned who are eligible for insurance coverage 
are in favor of entering into such compact.” 


THE PEPPER MINIMUM WAGE BILL 
(S. 1282): See “Labor Notes.” 


THE KILGORE-FORAND UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION BILL (S. 1274): 
See “Labor Notes.” 


- THE BURTON-HILL HOSPITAL CON- 
STRUCTION BILL (S. 191): This bill would 
grant federal funds for the construction of public 
and other non-profit hospitals in areas where such 
buildings are needed. 


THE PEPPER MATERNAL AND CHILD 
WELFARE BILL (S. 1318): See “Labor Notes.” 


THE JOHNSTON SAFE WORKING CON- 
DITIONS BILL (S. 1271): This bill would 
grant federal funds to state departments of labor 
to promote industrial safety and combat indus- 
trial hazards, including industrial disease. 


THE NORTON-PEPPER EQUAL PAY FOR 
EQUAL WORK BILL (S. 1178): See “Labor 
Notes.” 


Support was voted also for the principles of 
the FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 
COMMISSION (FEPC), and the Council urged 
AFT locals to work for the establishment of fair 
employment practices within their own commu- 
nities. 

The principles of the MURRAY-PATMAN 
FULL EMPLOYMENT BILL (S. 380) were 
also endorsed by the Council. 


The Council expressed opposition to the 
BALL-BURTON-HATCH BILL (S. 1171), 
which was characterized by Selma Borchardt, 
AFT Legislative Representative, as “one of the 
most vicious bills before Congress—and an un- 
enforceable one.” (See “Labor Notes.’’) 






















Postwar Tax Program Adopted 

A postwar tax program was presented by Vice- 
President Arthur Elder, chairman of the AFT 
standing committee on taxation, and was adopted 
by the Council. This report will be published 
in a later issue of the AMERICAN TEACHER. Mr. 
Elder is a consultant to the AFL’s permanent 
committee on’ taxation. 


Commission on Educational Reconstruction 
Asked to Continue its Work 

During its first year the AFT Commission on 
Educational Reconstruction devoted its efforts 
largely to: (1) developing a program to provide 
federal aid for education and improved services 
for child health and welfare; (2) improving the 
legislation designed to aid veterans; (3) study- 
ing universal military training. 

The persons who served on the Commission 
last year have been asked to continue their work 
during the coming year. Although Dr. Floyd 
Reeves, chairman of the Commission, is now in 
Italy, where he is directing the University for 
GIs in Florence, he is expected to return shortly 
and to resume his work as chairman. He has 
been asked to suggest additional members for 
the Commission. 

Last year the work of the Commission was 
supported largely through contributions from 
various AFT locals. The collection of such con- 
tributions will be continued throughout the com- 
ing year, since it is hoped that many locals not 
able to contribute last year will be in a position 
to do so this year. 


Urge Closer International Relations 
Through Educational Groups and Attachés 
Led by a desire to build closer international 
relations, the Council voted to communicate im- 
mediately with the free teachers’ organizations 


with which the American Federation of Teachers _ 


has contacts, informing them of the desire of our 
organization to work with them in reéstablishing 
a functional world federation of education asso- 
ciations. 

With the same purpose in mind the Council 
voted that an effort should be made to feintro- 
duce into Congress the bill providing for educa- 
tional and cultural attachés who shall be quali- 
fied through Civil Service, appointed by the 
Office of Education, and accredited through the 
Department of State. 

Miss Selma Borchardt was asked to continue 





to act as the international representative for the 
AFT. 


$2,000 Minimum Salary for Teachers 
Advocated by Council 


In view of the increase in living costs and the 
raising of teacher training requirements, the 
Council adopted the following resolution con- - 
cerning teachers’ salaries: 


WHEREAS, Price levels and wage rates generally 
will probably remain at present high levels for a 
considerable period; and 

WHEREAS, Such salary increases as have. accrued 
to teachers during the past five years have not been 
general nor have they been comparable to increases 
in living costs nor commensurate with wage increases 
in industry; and 

WHEREAS, Salary schedules for teachers that were 
in effect before the war and schedules currently in 
effect are based on living costs and teacher training 
requirements that were generally much lower than 
those now prevailing; and 

WHEREAS, Low starting salaries, small annual 
increments, and undue length of time required for a 
teacher to reach the maximum salary combine to 
stress the need for basic revision of salary schedule 
standards; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers urge all local unions to 
consider adoption of salary schedules for qualified 
teachers, such revision to provide that schedules shall 
begin at not less than $2000 and increase by annual 
increments of not less than $200. rn 


Action Taken on Several Cases Involving 
Academic Freedom and Tenure 


Reports were presented on several academic 
freedom and tenure cases which had been brought 
to a successful conclusion curing the past year. 
While the Council was meeting word came of the 
elimination of the “yellow dog” clause from the 
contracts of the Oklahoma City teachers. 

Consideration was given also to several cases 
on which the AFT is still working. In some 
cases action was taken by the Council to assist 
in reaching a satisfactory solution. 


Recommendations Made Concerning 
Working Conditions Committees in Locals 


Three recommendations were made by the 
Council concerning the activities of working con- 
ditions committees in AFT locals. The Council 
urged all locals to: 

1. Establish committees on working conditions 
if they have not already done so. 

2. Cooperate with the AFT standing commit- 
tee on working conditions by supplying informa- 
tion requested. 
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3. Give careful attention to the possible de- 
velopment of bad practices with respect to work- 
ing conditions of teachers, such as the use of 
unjustified transfers, unreasonable regulations, 
and overloading in the postwar adjustment pe- 
riod. 


Council's Executive Committee Continued 

The Council voted that its Executive Commit- 
tee, which was established last year in order to 
implement the policies of the AFT more speedily 
and effectively, should be continued during the 
coming year, with the same membership as be- 
fore. Its members are: President Joseph Lan- 
dis; Secretary-Treasurer Irvin Kuenzli; Legis- 
lative Representative Selma Borchardt, and 
Vice-Presidents Arthur Elder, G. Y. Smith, Stan- 
ton Smith, and Helen Taggart. 


Plans Made for Further Organizing 

Mr. M. O. Hawbaker, who, in his capacity as 
AFL organizer, has been working on the organi- 
zation of new AFT locals for the last few years, 
made a report to the Council on his activities 
during the past year. Additional reports were 
made by various persons on organizing situations 
and prospects in different parts of the country. 

To enable the AFT vice-presidents to assist in 
organizing, a definite area has been assigned to 











STUDENTS AND TEACHERS AT THE A.F.T. VACATION SEMINAR 


Twenty-eight AFT members attended the AFT Vacation Seminar held at Madison, Wisconsin from 

July 22 to August 4. The group included four persons who had attended the preceding year also. 

These AFT students came from locals in eighteen different communities: Baltimore, Chicago, Columbia 

Heights (Minn.), Dearborn (Mich.), Detroit. Elizabeth (N.J.), Grand Rapids (Mich.), Kenosha (Wis.), La 

Salle (Ill.), Madison (Ill.), Madison (Wis.), Minneapolis, New Orleans, Schenectady, St. Louis, St. 
Paul, Washington (D.C.), and Winona (Minn.). 


each vice-president. The Council voted that each 
vice-president should be assigned the same area 
as last year, except that Kentucky should be 
included in Vice-President Leach’s area and that 
Vice-President Connors should be assigned the 
general direction of the New England area. 

The policy of aiding state federations in their 
organizing work, provided that certain conditions 
are met, is to be continued during the coming 
year. 

The Council voted to send Mr. Hawbaker and 
Vice-President Stanton Smith to represent the 
AFT at an AFL meeting held September 6, 7, 
and 8 for the purpose of outlining an organizing 
campaign in the South. 


Reports of Standing Committees Studied 
A considerable amount of time was devoted to 
a study of the reports of the various AFT stand- 
ing committees, and appropriate action was taken 
on each report. 


Chairmen of Standing Committees Named 

The chairmen of standing committees were 
named by the Council, but since there has not 
yet been time to learn whether all the persons 
named have accepted, the list of chairmen will 
be announced later, 
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ENERAL compulsory education and con- 
G stant extension of the school system have 
radically advanced the cultural level of the dis- 
tant Northeast Asian autonomous Soviet Repub- 
lic of Yakutia. . . . Once one of the most back- 
ward and neglected sections of the prerevolu- 
tionary Russian Empire, the area now has 550 
schools, with an enrollment of about 60,000. At 
the time of the last census 94.5% of the popula- 
tion was literate. . . . 

Yakutia, half the size of the United States in 
area, but with a population less than 1/400 of 
America’s, is located between the 56th and 76th 
parallels of latitude, half its territory being north 
of the Arctic Circle. The climate is severe and 
the winter lasts eight months of the year. The 
temperature drops as low as 70 degrees below 
zero Centigrade. The area of Verkhoyansk in this 
Republic is the coldest spot in the world. 

Yakutian children from the outlying expanses 
of sparsely populated Taiga and the tundra still 
begin their schooling with apprehensions, eyeing 
classrooms and school desks with suspicion during 
the first days after enrollment. . . . A few days is 
sufficient, however, to win them over completely 
and they rarely miss classes even during winter 
blizzards when pupils have to fight their way 
through heavy snow, muffled up in fur garments. 
In pre-Soviet times few Yakut children had the 
opportunity to attend schools, which were few in 
number and gave instruction only in Russian. 
Almost all Yakuts used to be illiterate and were 
restricted from childhood to a narrow sphere of 
interests that consisted only in primitive house- 
hold duties in smoky yourtas and reindeer herd- 
ing. 

Today the broad horizons of the people in- 
habiting more developed areas have been opened 
before the Yakut people. . . . Everyone has the 


opportunity to acquire education and is expected 


to do so. The language barrier was eliminated 
by the Soviet system, and instruction is now in 
the native language. . . . Enormous difficulties 
had to be overcome before this state of affairs was 
attained. To begin with, a Yakut literary lan- 
guage and alphabet had to be created. For the 
latter the Russian alphabet was adopted as the 
basis. Primers, grammar books, dictionaries, and 
other textbooks had to be written. Yakut gram- 
mar as such had to be worked out, spelling stand- 
ardized, etc. 


Education Comes to the World’s Coldest Republic 
Cabled from Moscow, via Press Wireless 





Until the printing industry was established in 
Yakutia, all textbooks had to be printed thou- 
sands of kilometers away. Only color printing, as 
of maps, is now done outside the Republic. 

The general Soviet law on compulsory educa- 
tion of all school age children is being strictly 
enforced. Besides the widespread network of 
elementary schools, each of the Republic’s twen- 
ty-seven district centers has one secondary school 
and several junior secondary seven-year schools. 
¥Yakutsk, the capital, has three secondary schools. 
Instruction is in Yakut throughout with the ex- 
ception of the ninth and tenth grades of second- 
ary school, where it is in Russian. The Russian 
language is one of the subjects in all grades. As 
in all Soviet schools, foreign languages are also 
taught, in most cases English or German. 





School Lunch Program 
to Continue 


CHOOL lunch programs throughout the 
Nation will continue to receive Government 
assistance during the 1945-46 fiscal year. ; 

Under the provisions of the 1945-46 Agricul- 
tural Appropriation Act, Congress authorized the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture to use $50,000,- 
000 to help defray the cost of food for use in 
school lunch programs. Federal assistance will be 
administered as it was last year. 

Schools which participated in the program dur- 
ing the 1944-45 fiscal year are being reinstated 
upon request under a simplified agreement. Schools 
wishing to participate in the program for the first 
time may apply to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D.C. 

. . The school lunch program is designed to oper- 
ate under local sponsorship of school boards and 
other school organizations, parent-teacher groups, 
civic groups and other non-profit organizations. 
A group desiring to sponsor a school lunch pro- 
gram and needing financial assistance to operate 
one adequately, may apply to the USDA for aid. 
If the application is approved, the USDA and the 
sponsoring group enter into an agreement setting 
forth the responsibilities of each. 

During the 1944-45 fiscal year, participation in 
federally-assisted school lunch programs reached 
a new high. In March 1945, 44,000 schools in 

‘ every State, in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands—including 6,500,000 children 
—were receiving financial assistance, or food sup- 
plied by the Department of Agriculture. It is ex- 
pected that even more schools and children will 
receive assistance during the coming school year. 
























A GI's Comments on Nazi Schools 
By PFC. BENJAMIN H. MELAMERSON, scout 1, Chicago 


Last May, when Pic. Melamerson was in Germany, he found some textbooks which had 
been used in Nazi schools. Since he had been a teacher in Chicago’s schools before enter- 
ing the Army and, therefore, realized that many teachers would be interested in actually 
seeing what sort of material these textbooks contained, he tore out several pages from a 
primary textbook and sent them to the “American Teacher.” Photographs of these pages 
are shown here, together with Pic. Melamerson’s letter, in which he tells us something of 
what he learned from questioning teachers in Germany. 


TALKED with three German teachers while 
I I was in Germany. They told me that the 
temerity of speaking against the ideology of 
Nazism in the schoolroom resulted in a living 
death for the teacher in a concentration camp, 
since ambitious Nazi parents had their children 
relate to them what went on in the classroom. 
The teacher, therefore, had no alternative but to 
teach what was authorized by the German ad- 
ministration of education. Even to utter “Good 
morning” instead of the commanded greeting of 
“Heil Hitler” was an invitation to bring the 
harassing Gestapo to your schoolroom. 


The teachers’ meetings were a farce, for every- 
one knew that the Gestapo were present. No 
questions were asked. 


In reference to the textbooks, many were de- 
stroyed by orders of the Nazis and by slave work- 
ers who lived in the schools after liberation. The 
Russians and Poles: frequently used the text- 
books and desks for fuel to keep themselves warm 
and to prepare their meals. However I managed 
to find several textbooks and I have sent them 
to you. [These textbooks will be analyzed in a 
later issue of the AMERICAN TEACHER: | 


I found very little Nazi propaganda in the 
readers for the lower grades. The contents of 
the first, second, and third grade readers were 
very similar to ours, except that there were 
clear indications of “Fuehrer worship” and ex- 
treme glorification of military service. For exam- 
ple two of the pages I sent you show Hitler sur- 
rounded by children giving the Nazi greeting. 
But the next page shows Little Red Riding-Hood, 
and most of the succeeding pages tell the old 
stories which appeared in German textbooks long 
before Hitler’s time. But for each grade, in addi- 


tion to the readers, the Nazis issued frequent. 


publications which contained not only military 
science for the German youth, but also stories 
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of the greatness of the Aryan military personnel, 
and which impregnated the child with a con- 
tempt for the “decadent” democracies. Many of 
the paragraphs in these pamphlets were devoted 
to vile and vicious lies about their own minority 
groups. 

At the secondary school level the indoctrina- 
tion of Nazi propaganda and the distortion of 
facts in the history textbooks were greatly accen- 
tuated, as you can see from an examination of 
the books I sent you. : 


A few days ago in Aachen the Americans re- 
opened the first German schools, starting with 
the four lowest grades. The June 5 issue of Stars 
and Stripes contained the following statement 
about the reopening of the schools: 


Nearly 1,000 children attended school in Aachen 
yesterday for the first time since last September, and 
for the first time in twelve years the texts they 
studied were free of the Nazi doctrine. 

The Aachen schools were the first to open in Ger- 
many. Subjects taught are Reading, Writing, Arith- 
metic, Religion, Gymnastics, and Natural History, 
in the first four grades. 


From my observation the Americans have a 
tremendous task in the re-education of the Nazi- 
dominated generation, for they feel no sense of 
guilt and even among supposed anti-Nazis there 
is still a feeling that the need for “Lebensraum” 
justified some of the Nazi attempts to expand. 


Translation for Next Two Pages 


Adolph Hitler is our leader. The leader likes the 
children and the children like the leader. They present 
him with beautiful flowers. 

The children greet the leader. They raise their right 
arms high and call: Heil Hitler! That is our greeting, the 
German greeting. 

Heil Hitler! 

That’s the way Father and Mother greet, too, and 
Brother and Sister, Grandma and Grandpa, Uncle and 
Aunt. That’s the way everyone greets! 
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TRANSLATION: Ooch! A wolf! And now he grabs Little Red Riding-Hood too. 

















ACME 


German children in a kintergarten operated by the Methodist Episcopal Church in Bayreuth, Germany, under the 
guidance of a teacher approved by the education officer of the military government. 





Ten Years of Social Security 


N August 14 social security in America 

rounded out its first ten years. In this 
ten-year period more than two biilion dollars has 
been paid out in weekly unemployment benefits. 
The benefits are paid only when workers are 
unemployed through no fault of their own and 
are able and willing to work, but unable to find 
suitable jobs. 

In 1944 such payments were at the lowest point 
for any year on record, the total for the United 
States and Terriories being less than the total 
for the single state of New York in any year from 
1937 through 1942. But even in 1944 an average 
of 79,000 benefits a week was paid. Now the pay- 
ments are on the increase; in July the system was 
paying twice as many claimants as on VE Day. 

The benefit is generally about half the weekly 
pay and continues from 14 to 26 weeks, depending 
on the law of the state in which the beneficiary 


KIND OF BENEFICIARY 
Retired workers, aged 65 or over 
Children of deceased or retired workers 
Widows with young children 
Wives (65 or over) of retired workers 
Aged widows (65 or over) of deceased workers 


has worked. There’s a top limit, also, and highly 
paid workers do not get half their weekly pay. 

The average weekly benefit amount for total 
unemployment -for the country as a whole was 
$15.90 in 1944. In that year 36,000,000 workers 
earned enough wage credits in covered jobs to 
become insured under the unemployment compen- 
sation system. 

In addition to the unemployment insurance 
system, social security provides old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. Under the latter system more 
than 70,000,000 workers have earned credits 
counting toward benefits. More than half a billion 
dollars has already been paid out in benefits under 
this system. Sixty-five per cent of the beneficiaries 
are women and children. 

Currently a total of over $23,000,000 is being 
paid out monthly. These benefits are distributed 
approximately as follows: 


NUMBER OF AMOUNT OF 
BENEFICIARIES MONTHLY BENEFIT 


Aged dependent parents (65 or over) of deceased workers 


who left no widow or child under 18 


TOTAL 


519,000 $12,350,000 
378,000 4,690,000 
145,000 2,870,000 
154,000 1,940,000 
83,000 1,670,000 
6,000 80,000 
1,285,000 $23,600,000 
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School or a Job? 


IGH SCHOOL enrollment reached its all- 
H time high in 1940-41 when the number 
of students enrolled was 7% million. Enrollment 
dropped 300,000 in 1941-42; 300,000 in 1942-43; 
600,000 in 1943-44. Only a negligible drop oc- 
curred in 1944-45, thanks largely to the 1944 
National Back-to-School Drive. Enrollment, 
nevertheless, was more than a million below its 
prewar peak at the close of the 1944-45 school 
year. The 1945-46 campaign should not only 
help to maintain present school enrollment but 
increase it. 

Some of the shrinkage in high-school enroll- 
ment has been due to a decrease in the number 
of boys and girls of high-school age. Most of 
it has been due to the great increase in youth 
employment. In 1940 some 900,000 boys and 
girls 14 through 17 years old were at work. In 
the spring of 1945 nearly 3 million were em- 
ployed. Half of them had dropped out of school 
entirely. Half were in part-time jobs. (No count 
is available of the number of youngsters under 
14 years who are working and not in school.) 
Some of the 1,500,000 youths of high-school age 
who have left school and are in full-time em- 
ployment may be laid off as cut backs occur. 
They are an important pool of potential new 
students. 


Are young workers needed in industry and 
trade? 


The War Manpower Commission has said 
throughout the war that the first responsibility 
and obligation of youth under 18 is to take full 
advantage of their educational opportunities. It 
says this responsibility and obligation is even 
greater now when youth must prepare for post- 
war services ‘and the duties of citizenship. Adult 
workers can now, in most instances, take over the 
work done during the war by teen-agers. 


Part-time jobs for students are better than full- 
time work. 


Government agencies are unanimous in favor- 
ing a combination of school-and-part-time work 
over full-time jobs for teen-agers. Wise limits to 
part-time employment have been agreed upon by 
the War Manpower Commission, the U. S. Office 
of Education, and the Children’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor: 


1. Hours should not be too long: A combined 
school-and-work program should ordinarily not 
be over 8 hours a day, and under some circum- 
stances less. For 16- and 17-year-olds daily 
hours of employment should not exceed 4 on a 
school day and 8 when school is not in session. 
Weekly hours of work should be held to not more 
than 28 when school is in session. Younger stu- 
dents should have shorter hours in order to safe- 
guard their health and educational progress. 


2. Occupations should be safe. 


3. Young workers should get employment cer- 
tificates. Certificates prove age, protect the young 
worker from illegal employment, and provide the 
means whereby an émployer can protect himseli 
from unintentional violations of the child-labor 
laws. In most States, local school officials are the 
issuing officers. 


4. Child-labor laws should be observed. Fed- 
eral and State child-labor laws protect children 
from occupations unsuitable or dangerous to 
them. During the war, violations have greatly 
increased. Three State labor departments report 
child-labor violations multiplied from 5 to 14 
times. More than seven times as many children 
were found to be illegally employed under the 
child-labor provisions of the Federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act in 1945 as in the year 1941. These 
violations occurred in more than six times as 
many establishments. 


5. Plans for part-time work combined with 
school should be worked out by the schools with 
labor, employer, and other community groups in 
close cooperation with the U. S. Employment 
Service. 


What are some of the high costs of youth em- 
ployment? 


Too often work by teen-agers is uncontrolled 
and unsupervised. As such, it is costly to the 
“young workers themselves, to employers, and to 
the Nation. Accidents are frequent to immature, 
reckless, and irresponsible youth. Too young and 
inexperienced to know what they would like best 
to do, and without proper guidance, many teen- 
agers move restlessly from job to job. Undirected, 
uncounseled, and left to seek their own way, 
boys and girls frequently pile impossible work 
loads on top of school. Employment open to 
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young boys and girls, especially those 14 and 15 
years old, is sometimes in occupations that sub- 
ject them to conditions leading to delinquency. 
Each of 9 States for which recent statistics are 
available, reported great increases in accidents to 
young workers. In one State, the rate of increase 
between 1940 and 1943 was 1,100 percent; in 
another, over 1,300 percent. 


What appeals can be made to youth? 


Major appeals should be geared to the long- 
time values of education. 


1. “Invest in yourself.”* Learning in school 
can increase your economic security, make you a 
more useful citizen, give you better understand- 
ing of the world, develop your leadership quali- 
ties, and lay the foundations of healthful living. 


2. “Don’t fence yourself in. Lack of a high- 
school education will build a fence around your 
life.’* Amazing new developments have been 
taking place during the war in science, mechan- 
ics, transportation, industry, government, and 
w rid organization. Learn about these develop- 
ments in high school so you will be a more able 
worker and citizen later. 


3. “You can be better than you are.”* Let 
school show you how, through the courses it gives, . 
through school sports and physical training, 
through team work with boys and girls of your 
own age. 


4. Keep in step. It is much harder to catch up 
with your class at school than to keep going 
* ahead with it. 


5. Soldiers are coming back from war to go 
to school. Thousands will be signing up for 
classes. If school can help them, it can help you. 


6. Post-war standards will be higher. Many 
employers, during the war, didn’t expect you to 
have high-school education. After war, the breaks 
will go to the boys and girls who are high-school 
graduates. 


7. Even a few hours of school a day are better 
than no school at all. If you must work, try to 
do it on a school-and-work schedule. Ask your 
school principal to help you work out such a 
schedule. 





*Themes used by school officials in Maryland, January 1945. 
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New Ideas in Fire Safety Education 
By LILLIAN GORDON, Safety Research Institute 


N ANNUAL catastrophe taking 10,000 lives, 
A injuring more than twice that number, and 
destroying over 400 million dollars worth of 
property would certainly shock our nation into 
action. Yet that is our annual loss each year 
from fires that are taken for granted, for the 
most part, regularly destroying a home or place 
of business every minute of the day or night. 
* Even more shocking is the fact that these fires 
are attributable, almost entirely, to ignorance or 
carelessness. 

Because education is the most important 
weapon in preventing fires, many communities 
are coming to recognize the school system as the 
logical center of a new type of fire safety pro- 
gram. These programs are far from dull or rou- 
tine, to judge from the enthusiastic response of 
the pupils and the measurable improvement in 
the community fire record. They draw upon the 
excitement and importance children normally at- 
tach to their fire department and its firemen. 
Most important, they involve the active partici- 
pation of the pupils in an integral part of the 
program. 

It has been found that for greatest effective- 
ness the school fire safety program should have 
an official status in the community. In Los An- 
. geles, for instance, there is a Junior Fire Depart- 
ment, sponsored by the Board of Education, the 
Fire Department, and the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. In Dallas, Texas, the program takes 
the form of a Junior Fire Prevention Council, and 
in Akron, Ohio, there are Junior Fire Fighter 
Clubs. 

Entrance into these organizations is based, in 
some cases, merely upon the pupils’ willingness 
to join. In other cases, there is an entrance ex- 
amination, usually of the true-false type, based 
upon simple material, such as the major fire haz- 
ards. Each pupil who joins receives a member- 
ship card or badge, issued by the regular fire 
department. He is also given a manual or bulletin 
describing the common causes of fire, how they 
are eliminated, what to do in case of fire, etc. 

The chief activity’ of these ‘junior firemen is 
inspection, during which they seek out and elimi- 
nate fire hazards in the community. After thor- 
oughly going through their own homes, they use 
their badges or membership cards to gain en- 
trance to the homes of neighbors. They point 


out dangers such as rubbish in the cellar, closets, 
or attic, matches within the reach of children, 
frayed electric wires, and broken lightning rods, 
and recommend steps for correcting these 
hazards. Frequently the junior fireman is sup- 
plied with informative material which he leaves 
with his host. 

Every time the junior fireman corrects a 
hazard, he receives a credit. This is checked with 
a fire department inspector for verification, and, 
as his credits grow, he is promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant, captain, or chief. Many communi- 
ties conduct regular ceremonies for these promo- 
tions, attended by city and fire department offi- 
cials. 

In addition to fire prevention, older children 
are taught fire control. They are trained in con- 
ducting fire drills and in the operation of fire 
extinguishers. 

This program has had the practical effect of 
educating the community and considerably re- 
ducing fire losses. In Los Angeles, where 28,000 
of an eligible 31,167 eligible pupils became mem- 
bers of the Junior Fire Department, 100,000 fire 
hazards had been eliminated in the first semester 
of the program, according to the Chief Engineer 
of the Bureau of Fire Prevention. In Dallas, the 
entire city became fire conscious, and dwelling 
fires were halved in one year. Junior fire fighters 
in Akron are credited with playing an important 
part in reducing fire losses by two thirds and false 
alarms by 60%. 

Interest in civic welfare, initiative and alert- 
ness are developed through participation in such 
fire safety programs. In Bristol, Connecticut, a 
group of children, the oldest about ten, put out 
a fire in their school with an extinguisher before 
the fire department arrived. In Minneapolis, 
two boys of high school age saved a three-story 
residence by putting out a fire in the basement 
with a hand extinguisher. 

Programs such as those described would be a 
valuable addition to any school curriculum.. Even 
where such programs do not exist, however, the 
teacher may use the regular fire drill and annual 
observance of Fire Prevention Week (this year 
October 7-13) as the core of year-round fire 
safety education. 

Interesting classroom material on fire safety 
may be obtained from the National Board of 
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Fire Underwriters (85 John Street, New York 7, 
New York), from the National Fire Protection 
Association (60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 10, 
Massachusetts), and from many city fire depart- 
ments. Included are playlets, puzzles, posters, 
background information for the teacher, and fold- 
ers which the pupils may take home to their 
families and neighbors. 

With the aid of this material, a lively educa- 
tional program may be carried on, during Fire 
Prevention Week if possible, either in individual 
classes, or as part of a coordinated school ac- 
tivity. This can be followed by inspections at 
home along the lines previously described, with 
prizes or promotions, for those finding and cor- 
recting the greatest number of hazards. Those 


reaching the rank of lieutenant, captain or chief 
in each class can then join to form a fire-fighter 
club. These can grow into a popular extra-cur- 
ricular activity, especially if such clubs are given 
an opportunity to actually participate in the 
planning of future fire safety programs. 

For the upper grades, teachers may find valu- 
able material in the Fire Guard Instructor’s 


_ Manual, published by the U. S. Office of Civilian 


Defense, and now available, as long as the limited 
supply lasts, from Safety Research Institute, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York. 

Since so many fires occur in homes (one home 
burns every three minutes), even a limited safety 
program of this kind can be most valuable in re- 
ducing fire losses. 


Union Teacher in Helena, Montana Dismissed 
Without Statement of Cause or Hearing 


By JAMES D. GRAHAM, President of the Montana Federation of Labor 


IOLET M. EASTMAN, a Montana teacher 
ae seventeen years, was the victim of most 
undemocratic treatment by the Board of Edu- 
cation of Helena. After seven years as a social 
science and speech teacher in the Helena High 
School, Miss Eastman received a very brief let- 
ter late in April from the clerk of the board 
which stated that she would not receive a con- 
tract to teach in the Helena High School for the 
1945-1946 term. No reason for such action was 
given. Attempts. to secure a statement of cause 
were unsuccessful. In fact one board member 
when questioned had the temerity to say that 
Miss Eastman was a very brilliant woman and 
could secure a better job elsewhere. However 
Montanans familiar with the case can see the 
“whys” of the Eastman case. 

The first newspaper account of the affair (car- 
ried by The Great Falls Tribune) quoted a board 
member as saying that the action on Miss East- 
man had been coming for three years. It is a 
significant fact that interest in a teachers’ union 
became definite among the teachers of Helena 
High School about three years ago. The Helena 
local was issued a charter early in 1943, and Miss 
Eastman was the only woman teacher to sign 
the charter. She has been secretary of the local 
from the beginning. In addition she has repre- 
sented her local at the Helena Trades and Labor 
Council. As a member of the Education Com- 
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mittee of the Montana Federation of Labor, she 
had an active part in planning Montana’s First 
Labor Institute held at the University of Mon- 
tana in Missoula in 1944. Miss Eastman has 
been an active and sincere worker in the labor 
movement in Montana. 

Last June Miss Eastman, at the insistence of 
friends, filed for the Democratic nomination for 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. In 
the state primary in July she secured the Demo- 
cratic nomination by an overwhelming majority. 
In the General Election in November she polled 
over 90,000 votes—only 12,000 fewer than the 
successful Republican who was the incumbent. 
In the election Miss Eastman had strong support 
from labor and liberal groups. 

One observation on the Eastman case has been 
frequently made. The papers of the state, under 
the control of the dominant economic interests, 
have not printed a word about the case. The 
exception to this is, of course, the Helena papers. 
They have given the case a minimum of publicity 
and their accounts have been written with a 
strong pro-board slant. The Great Fails Trib- 
une, Montana’s only independent paper outside 
of the liberal group, has covered the case well 
and fairly. The labor and liberal papers have 
covered the case quite thoroughly. 

The Montana Federation of Labor in its an- 
nual convention held in Billings, Montana, Au- 








gust 21-23, unanimously adopted a resolution 
which condemned the undemocratic action of the 
Board of Education of Helena in dismissing Miss 
Eastman without a statement of cause and which 
pledged all-out support of the case to secure 
justice. Similar action was taken by the state 
CIO at its convention, which was held earlier. 
Miss Selma Borchardt, AFT vice-president, 
spent some time in Helena investigating the af- 
fair and stated that the AFT would do all in its 
power to protect the democratic rights of teach- 
ers. The Montana Federation of Labor has 
pledged that a strong fight will be made in behalf 
of Miss Eastman. 

The Trades and Labor Assembly of Helena has 
a suit now pending in the courts of Helena. The 
hearing is expected to be held in September. 

The state of Montana has no tenure law. 
Therefore teachers are professionably expendable 
at the whim of various groups and individuals. 
The Montana House of Representatives defeated 
a tenure bill at the 1945 legislative session by a 
vote of 35 to 40., The proposed law as a result 
never reached the Montana Senate. Had the law 
passed, the Helena School Board could not have 
dismissed Miss Eastman without cause. 


Resolution on Eastman Case Passed 
By Montana Federation of Labor 


WHEREAS, The American public schools are the 


chief agents for the teaching of democracy, and in- 
structors in such schools should promote democratic 
practices and should be treated democratically by 
their employers, the members of school boards, and 

WHEREAS, The democratic treatment of an em- 
ployee requires that he be given a statement of cause 
and a hearing in case of dismissal, and 


WHEREAS, The Board of Education of School 
District No. 1 of Helena, Montana, violated demo- 
cratic procedure in dismissing Miss Violet M. East- 
man, an instructor for seven years in Helena High 
School and Secretary-Treasurer of the Helena Teach- 
ers Union, without giving her a statement of the rea- 
son for such action, and 

WHEREAS, Such action cannot be construed in 
any other way than as labor baiting by a majority 
of the Helena Schoel Board, and 

WHEREAS, Miss Eastman is a teacher of recog- 
nized and outstanding ability, a woman of fine char- 
acter, and an ardent trade unionist, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That this convention go on record as 
condemning the undemocratic and arbitrary action 
of School District No. 1 of Helena, Montana, in dis- 
missing Miss Eastman without a statement of cause, 
and be it further 

Resolved, That this convention instruct the Execu- 
tive Board of the Montana Federation of Labor to 
take all necessary steps to secure justice in this matter, 
including the issuance of an appeal to all unions for 
donations to help finance the court costs and provide 
for appropriate publicity. . 


This resolution was unanimously and enthusi- 
astically adopted by the convention. 











CHICAGO HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS SPEND A PROFITABLE VACATION 


High school girls employed by the Chicago Park District for such light tasks as weeding, cultivating, 
and disbudding, helped to alleviate the shortage of masculine labor. 
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EVEN-LEAGUE BOOTS to hurdle the barriers 
to learning — that’s what motion pic- 
tures rhean in the field of teaching! 


For the teaching motion picture recognizes 
no barriers of space — or season — or time. 
It has no financial or geographical boundaries. 


Strange lands — the natural phenomena of 
the four seasons — history renewed — these 
are all captured and held within the perma- 
nence of film — for infinite repetition at will, 
today, tomorrow, or whenever needed. 

Encyclopaedia Brifannica Classroom 
Films and Silent Teaching Films now provide 
the foremost collection of sound and silent 
teacher-tested educational films anywhere 
available — on reasonable terms. 

Each film is accompanied by a Teacher’s - 
Handbook, scientifically compiled to co- 
ordinate the film material with the teaching 
program.. Also Visual Learning Guides for 
classroom utilization of film content are avail- 
able with many sound films. . 

Your school can acquire a film library now 
— when you need it — even on a small budget 
— if you take advantage of our new “Lease- 
to-Own” plan. You can have the right film 
— at the right place — and the right time. Pay- 
ments are on a year-to-year basis, as low as 
film rentals — often lower. What’s more, 
there’s no liability beyond the 
budget year. In 2,3 or 4 years, 
the films are yours. Fill in the 
coupon below, and mail it 
today. 


SeVEN-LEAGUE Boots! 


GP ae aes a SS GS SP GS SS GS GS GS G6 GD GP GS GF GF GS Ge ae 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC., Dept. 5-K 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me, without cost or obligation 

0 Catalog of Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Films 
C) Catalog of Silent Teaching Films 

OA sample Visual Learning Guide 

C] Information on ‘‘Lease-to-Own"’ Plans 


Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
Films Ine. 





(Nome) 





(Your Position) 





(Name of School) 





(Address cf School) 
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Policies Concerning Married Women Teachers 
In Thirteen Large U.S. Cities 


A few months ago the St. Louis local sent an 
S.0.S. to the AFT office asking for information 
about the present policy in regard to the em- 
ployment of married women teachers in various 
U.S. cities. In order to get up-to-date informa- 
tion on the subject, Secretary-Treasurer Kuenzli 
immediately wired to officers of a number of 
AFT locals asking them to reply by telegram to 
the St. Louis local. The response was immediate. 

A study of the replies shows that in eleven of 
the thirteen cities responding there is na dis- 
crimination whatever against married women 
teachers, and in most of these cities it is the 
policy to grant maternity leave. In one city the 
pfactice is not to employ married women on 
original appointments, but if those already em- 
ployed marry there is no discrimination of any 
kind. In Kansas City, Mo., married women are 
employed only when qualified single women can- 
not be obtained and only for the duration, with 
no provision for maternity leave. 

Included in the replies given below are state- 
ments by the superintendents of schools in two 
of the cities. Most of the other replies were 
telegraphed by officers of AFT locals. 


1. ATLANTA. “Married women here enjoy same 
rights as other teachers and are paid on the same schedule. 

“Any employee approaching maternity must present 
application for leave of absence to become effective at 
least six months in advance of the expected birth of 
child, or sooner if, in the opinion of the principal and 
the Superintendent, it is for the best interests of the 
school. } 

“Such employee is granted leave of absence for three 
years from date of birth of child. In case of the birth 
of a second child during first leave, the leave is extended 
to three years following the date of birth of the second 
child.” 


2. BALTIMORE. “No discrimination against mar- 
ried women; maternity leave without pay must begin 
when teacher is aware of pregnancy. Extends two years 
after birth of child. Same position on return from leave. 
Temporary modification of rule allows teacher to return 
after one year.” 


3. BUFFALO. “Teachers with permanent tenure may 
‘marry. Two-year maternity leave must be applied for 
as soon as pregnancy is discovered by teacher. Leaves 
are often extended up to six years. There is no stated 
limit. Two or more leaves have been granted to certain 
teachers. No stated rule on this.” 


4. CHICAGO. “In Chicago married women have 


same status as unmarried teachers and maternity leave 
is granted.” 


5. CLEVELAND. “A married woman teacher has 
every right and privilege of any teacher. A married 
woman teacher may take a leave of absence for mater- 
nity case. Alli restrictions on married women teachers 
were removed by action of the Board of Education on 
June 8, 1942.” 


6. DETROIT. “Marital status no factor in employ- 
ment or promotion policy of Detroit Board of Educa- 
tion. Maternity leave granted for two years; if opening 
exists at expiration, teacher is returned to work. Some- 
times is permitted to return earlier if circumstances jus- 
tify. May refuse to return and take one semester leave 
for personal business. This can be renewed once. Must 
decide then to return or retire. Occasional exceptions 
made.” 


\ KANSAS CITY, MO. “Married women are em- 
ployed only when qualified single women cannot be 
obtained and only for the duration, with no provision 
regarding maternity leave. Our long-standing discrimi- 
nation against married women still holds.” 


8. MILWAUKEE. (Statement by Superintendent of 
Schools Lowell S. Goodrich.) “We have no written 
policy on hiring married women in public schools, but it 
is the practice not to employ them on original appoint- 
ments. If they already are employed, there is no dis- 
crimination of any kind. . . . Under our system of gov- 
ernment I do not see how you can justifiably say that 
marriage denies the rights of any woman to teach.” 


(® MINNEAPOLIS. “School board_repealed old rule 
against married women after_new superintendent came. 
No discrimination now. Atleast four months’ leave 
required before childbirth. One year after, unless child 
dies. Mother can re-enter only at beginning of semester.” 

10. NEW YORK CITY. “According to New York 
City Board of Education regulations pregnant women 
must notify board at once and quit. Have two-year 
maternity leave without pay. If a miscarriage may re- 
turn sooner if physically fit. May return within eight- 
een months if necessary to begin a new term and not 
upset classes.” 


11. ST. PAUL. “Married women teachers on exactly 
same wage scale with same rights as single teachers. 
Maternity leave 18 calendar months.” 


12. TOLEDO. “No discrimination concerning em- 
ployment of married women. Up to two years granted 
for maternity leave. Sending board rules air mail.” 


13. PHILADELPHIA. (Statement by Superintendent 
of Schools Dr. Alexander Stoddard.) “A wedding ring 
has no effect upon the status of teachers in Philadelphia’s 
public schools. There should be no distinction made for 
teachers on the ground of marital status, and I feel 
strongly against adopting such artificial differentials. The 
important consideration in hiring teachers is the qualifi- 
cation of the individual.” 
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A Discussion of the Harvard Report 


By a College Teacher 


GENERAL EDUCATION IN A FREE SOCIETY—Re- 
port of the Harvard Committee, Harvard University 
Press, 1945. $2.00. 


Whatever the individual objections to details of this 
report, which was prepared by twelve members of the 
Harvard Faculty over a period of nearly three years, at 
a cost of $60,000, anyone familiar with the recent out- 
pouring of educational works concerned with modifica- 
tion of present curricula in the light of new ideas of gen- 
eral education must acknowledge that the report takes 
cognizance of most of the developments of the last fifteen 
years and makes a careful and on the whole favorable 
appraisal of them. 

The committee, originally appointed to make recom- 
mendations for modification only in the present curricu- 
lum of Harvard, took its assignment so seriously and 
went into the problems so exhaustively that it has 
emerged with recommendations not only for Harvard, 
but for American secondary education before the college 
level, and for adult education in the community after- 
wards. 

The report acknowledges indebtedness to the advice 
and collaboration of some seventy-five educators and 
others unconnected with Harvard, among whom was our 
own vice-president, Selma Borchardt, as well as to the 
services of many additional members of the Harvard Fa- 
culty. It gives a good cross-section of present educational 
thinking, attempting a careful examination of its short- 
comings, and seeking improved solutions of its responsi- 
bility in a democracy. It cannot be termed educational 
pioneering, but it is a sincere effort to keep abreast of 
changes and to use them wisely. As such it cannot fail to 
be stimulating and rewarding reading for any thoughtful 
person engaged seriously in the business of education. 

In several introductory chapters the report deals with 
the tremendous growth in school population and the 
consequent need, if the schools are to prepare adequately 
for responsible citizenship in a democracy, of many 
teachers trained not merely as masters of teaching meth- 
ods and techniques, but with a broad command of the 
racial heritage, so that this may be in turn transmitted 
to the students who will have to solve our national and 
world problems in the future. 

Much consideration is given to defining general educa- 
tion. This is to be understood as the breaking down of 
barriers between narrowly conceived and unrelated sub- 
jects in favor of a broad consideration of the basic areas 
of knowledge—the natural sciences, the social sciences, 
and the arts; but the “conscious aim” is expressed as not 
merely the mastery of fields of knowledge, but instead 
the achievement of such abilities or techniques as “effec- 
tive thinking, communication, the making of relevant 
judgments and the discrimination of values.” In pursuit 
of these objectives specific suggestions for modification 
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and improvement of the secondary curriculum are made, 
and this is justifiably identified with the early years of 
college as the field of general education. 

The 75 pages of specific recommendations for Harvard 
can easily be termed an anti-climax, after the preceding 
175 pages of freer generalization on American educational 
problems, and in view of the radical experimentation 
which has been going on in many colleges throughout 
the country for more than a dozen years. Such a curt 
dismissal of the report, however, would be both un- 
realistic and unfair, because, as the report states, “Har- 
vard’s present structure and condition is the ground on 
which we must build, the context within which we must 
plan.” This is a euphemistic way of saying that the spe- 
cialized educational training of most of the country’s 
educators at present leaves them so unprepared for the 
premises of this report, that only moderate proposals, 
supported by careful reasoning, have any chance of adop- 
tion, even for purposes of objective experimentation. 

The proposals, then, are: first, the establishment of an 
agency within the faculty “which will guard the interests 
of general education as the individual departments . . . 
guard those of special education”; next, a requirement 
that all Harvard students share a “common body of 
knowledge and ideas” which shall provide them with “a 
common awareness of the importance of ideals and ob- 
jectives, a common understanding of the heritage which 
is the possession of their generation, and some under- 
standing of what is common to all fields of learning,” 
as well as “of the principal respects in which their aims 
and methods differ.” 

Recognizing that “every course should make some 
recognizable contribution to general education,” the com- 
mittee, however, calls for the planning of new courses 
which are to “fulfill the aims of general education ex- 
clusively and not incidentally,” and proposes that of the 
sixteen courses required for the bachelor’s degree six shall 
be in general education. Of these one shall be in the 
humanities, one in the social sciences, and one in the 
sciences, with a particular course to be designated and 
required in the first two areas. These three courses it is 
desirable for the student to take during the first two 
years of college. 

In addition, students are to be required to take as a 
minimum three further courses in general education, no 
one of which shall be in the students’ particular depart- 
ment of concentration and all of which are to be recom- 
mended by the Committee on General Education because 
they seem particularly designed for its objectives. 

Training in composition is to be associated with train- 
ing in general education and, therefore, English composi- 
tion would be required of all students in connection with 
their courses in general education, and instructors in 
composition would become associated with the staffs of 
the areas of general education being offered. English 
would then be thought of as “one of the stages in the 
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process of improving the capacity to communicate 
thought, to further training in systematic analysis, evalu- 
ation, and the discernment of relevance.” 

Concerning specific courses the committee seems to 
feel that survey courses must inevitably be superficial 
because they produce only “a smattering of information” 
about a whole field—a limitation of the term “survey” 
which produces a generalization that could easily be 
challenged by specific examples to the contrary. But they 
are quite correct in insisting that “a course is not neces- 
sarily liberal or humanistic or general simply because it is 
offered by a department of literature, philosophy, and/or 
music,” and that even most “introductory” courses 
offered by various departments are planned, organized, 
and taught primarily for students who intend to take 
additional courses in the same field, rather than to pro- 
vide, for students whose study of the subject ends with 
an introductory course, an insight into the relationships 
of ideas and bodies of learning. 

In discussing proposed science courses designed for the 
ends of general education the committee expresses the 
opinion that such courses should provide insight into 
the nature of scientific enterprise by communicating the 
methods by which scientific knowledge has advanced 
within the past four hundred years. Much of the con- 
ventional subject matter will necessarily be omitted, but 
the student should “emerge with a rich understanding of 
the nature of science and of many basic phenomena.” 

The required course in the social sciences is to deal 
with “Western Thought and Institutions.” This course, 
too, is to be selective and not inclusive, but it is to be 


based upon the reading of substantial portions of the — 


classics of political, economic, and social thought, it is 
to indicate some of the more enduring problems of 
organized life in society, and it will emphasize the evolu- 
tion of such institutions as representative government 
and the reign of law, the impact of the Reformation upon 
society and government as well as upon religion and 
philosophy, the growth of religious toleration, the nature 
of the natural-rights philosophy, the expansion of hu- 
manitarianism, etc. 


Despite the inconsistency between abhorrence of the 
term “survey” and the. description of course content 
above, the proposals for the natural and social sciences 
are a distinct improvement over present practices. In the 
field of the humanities, however, the problem was dealt 
with far less forthrightly, and the results are equally 
inconsistent. 

The required course in the area of the humanities is 
to deal exclusively with literature. The committee com- 
ments on the undesirability of a humanities course of the 
block-survey type which would include portions of all 
the humanities, and asks, “What principle of synthesis 
would bring together in one or even two courses the 
subject-matter of philosophy, the fine arts, music, and 
literature?” That such a synthesis has already been 
achieved in many humanities courses now being taught, 
notably that at the University of Chicago and at Stephens 
College, as well as a more modest attempt at the Chicago 
Junior College seems unknown to the committee. 


The committee is emphatic in stating that philosophy 
is a subject which cannot be required of all students, 
but adds that “it remains true that a very considerable 


proportion of college students can find in philosophy, if 
it be taught in a manner suited to their background and 
their needs, one of the most vital of intellectual experi- 
ences.” The use of the fine arts for the purpose of devel- 
oping “creative” ability is touched upon by the commit- 
tee and is deprecated as a part of the college humanities 
discipline. 

The possible offerings in the area of the humanities are 
very rich. Nevertheless acceptable goals of achievement 
for a single introductory course can be worked out which 
will neither omit the richness and variety of the relevant 
fields, nor be a smattering of unrelated subjects. This can 
be done on the basis of trends which extend through 
many fields in particular periods, or on the basis of fun- 
damental qualities present in all the arts wherever found. 
It can, in an introductory course, enormously develop 
critical understanding and powers of analysis, and it can 
greatly advance the skill of communication although, 
rightly, the skills of musical and artistic performance are 
not there to be sought. On the whole, the report dealt 
far more freely and firmly with secondary and adult edu- 
cation, where the committee members were thwarted by 
no regard for the prejudices of their faculty colleagues, 
than it did with the college fields. 

In any case, if the influence of Harvard can, by this 
report, be enlisted in developing in the early years of col- 
lege education broader understandings in the various 
fields of knowledge, greater skill of communication, and 
firmer ethical commitments to the democratic way of 
life, the report will serve education well. 

DOROTHY WEIL, 


Chairman AFT Educational Policies Committee. 


By a High School Teacher 


The letter of transmittal sent by the committee of 
twelve of the faculty of Harvard to President Conant 
states that the purpose of this report is to concern itself 
with the application of the goals “of liberal humane 
studies” to “universal education.” It states further that 
the general education of the great majority of each gen- 
eration in the high schools is “vastly more important 
than that of the comparatively small minority who 
attend our colleges.” 

The report summarizes succifictly the actual state of 
public education in the United States today, states the 
theory of general education for the democratic way of 
life, and then shows why the tremendous diversities 
among those now in our schools require basic changes in 
the present system of public education. Then it takes 
the bull by the horns, and recommends specific and defi- 
nite changes*in American secondary schools and in the 
Harvard curriculum. It closes with comments on adult 
education and the new media of communication. 

Just what are the facts about American education on 
which the conclusions are based? They make sober read- 
ing at the end of a war against totalitarian states. The 
population of this country has tripled since 1870, but 
the number of high school pupils has increased thirty- 
fold, and the number in colleges ninefold. Yet one sixth 
of our children still do not reach high school, one half 
of them do not graduate from high school, and three 
fourths of those who do graduate look toward work 
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rather than further training. 

Eight per cent of the total number of children come 
from professional or wealthy groups, most of whom go 
through college. Thirty-two per cent of the children 
come from middle class homes; of these children; sixty 
per cent graduate from high school, and fifteen per cent 
from college. Sixty per cent of all the children in Amer- 
ica today are from homes with low incomes; of these 
children, only thirty per cent graduate from high school, 
and five per cent from college. In our ignorance as to 
what to do with this group of children, we have tended 
to dump them willy-nilly into “vocational education,” 
although many of them are no more gifted in hand than 
in mind. Since fifty per cent of all jobs require no pre- 
vious training, such employment of a child’s time is fre- 
quently completely useless. 

The report goes on to conclude that in 4n industrial 
age no alternative exists to widespread employment (or 
unemployment) of minors, except some concept of 
schooling which recognizes and meets the vast actual 
differences among students. Democracy is to be not only 
opportunity for the able; it is equally to be “betterment 
for the average, in order to widen their horizons, that 
they, and still more, their children, will encounter fewer 
obstacles that cramp life.” 

The writers of the report feel that American high 
schools are not now providing education for the demo- 
cratic way of life for the mass of our children. They 
point out several objective reasons for their conclusions. 
One is the inequality of educational opportunity. New 
York spends five times as much per child as Mississippi— 
and pays its teachers five times as much. South Carolina 
has twice the proportion of children that Los Angeles 
has, but Los Angeles has five times as much wealth. The 
report states unequivocally that the federal government 
has an inescapable duty to remedy these inequities. An- 
other reason for present failure arises from the fact that 
the majority of American high schools are still rural, 
with six or fewer teachers and an average of 130 pupils, a 
number insufficient for curricular opportunity. However, 
the third and most discouraging reason for failure lies in 
the rigidity and impersonality of the big city high schools 
which have more than half of the present high school 
population, where most teachers have five classes of not 
far from forty pupils and a home room besides, where 
pupils enrol at fourteen in specialized courses arranged 
in separate units which frequently remain isolated and 
unrelated to the rest of the pupils’ experience. In these 


systems appointments are frequently influenced by poli- 


tics, says the report. In such schools there is insufficient 
personal contact between pupils and teacher, and insuffi- 
cient extra-curricular experience for pupils. Suburban 
high schools and those in middle-sized towns, particu- 
larly in the Middle West, come off better than do those 
in the big cities. 

The teacher is the crucial point of contact, the ball 
bearing on which a new generation may change its direc- 
tion. Low pay, undue recognition of mere administra- 
tion, the separation of teacher training from general 
education, the cramping political and social controls im- 
posed, the sheer physical demands on a modern high 
school, discourage those who should be teachers in the 
secondary schools of today. Excessive technical require- 
ments for certificates must be lessened and general cul- 
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tural background recognized. Primary and secondary 
teachers should not be paid according to grade taught. 
No change in curriculum, no plan or system can be de- 
vised which will produce democratic education without 
reduction of class size to enable personal contact, without 
freeing teachers from political controls, without teachers 
who can adapt ahd interpret basic ideas and experiences 
to children of widely different backgrounds. No educa- 
tional reform is so important as the improvement of 
actual teaching. 

The major problem of the high school is to reach and 
hold those children who do not read well and are not 
hand-skilled, who have bad backgrounds, and who are 
a prey to mercenary interests—the very children who 
leave school early. It is easier to adapt the present schools 
to the able and favored children. But it is the thirty per 
cent who drop back at ninth grade and who are not now 
.graduating from high school which are the test of demo- 
cratic education. The goal of general education, as 
separate from specialized training, is to relate an indi- 
vidual to the society of which he is a part so that he may 
share the common ideals of that society and be free to 
aid in changing it for the general welfare. How can we 
do these things better for the children who are now 
profiting by our schools, and how can we do it at all for 
this great group for whom we have almost entirely 
failed? 

Not from mere books or set courses will come the 
answer. Only by a-clear understanding by teachers of 
the goals sought, and freedom for them to use many 
means to achieve such goals can these ends be reached. 
In the meantime, what can be done today with the 
schools and the teachers we have? The report sanely 
and clearly suggests certain definite changes in content 
and procedure of high school curricula in English, foreign 
languages, the arts, the social studies, and science. It 
would be unfair to give snatches of such suggested 
changes. They are well worth close study by teachers 
in these fields, who should certainly read the report in 
its entirety. Suffice it to say that they are made with a 
sympathetic understanding of the actual difficulties facing 
teachers, and many are possible of use within the present 
framework. 

In general, the committee feels that mere dilution of 
difficulties of traditional material spoils it for the alert 
student and does not necessarily adapt it to the unready 
or slow child. They feel that foreign languages and 
mathematics have a real place in the curriculum, and 
suggest when, where, and why. They feel that teachers 
of social studies should have wide content of subject, 
and should be free to participate in the active life of 
the community outside the classroom, and to carry on 
objective discussion in the classroom in the spirit of open 
inquiry. They feel that secondary school science should 
not be considered special technical education, byt a part 
of the student’s general background, with attention paid 
to manipulative skills, adjustment to his personal en- 
vironment, as well as experience in observation and un- 
derstanding of basic facts of the pupil’s wider physical 
environment. The discussion of mathematics is detailed. 
It admits that little more than half of the children now 
in high school can profit by algebra or geometry; these 
children should have variations of arithmetic processes, 
informal geometry, and problems in mechanical drawing. 








It points out that abstract mathematics is of great value 
to those whose background or mental ability allows suc- 
cess. They advocate some shop training in high school 
for those who wish to go into further scientific or tech- 
nical training. They recognize the need of special kinds 
of guidance in choice of work, and in improving the 
physical and mental health of the individual child. 

The report faces honestly and clearly the problem 
which is baffling all those who are watching public edu- 
cation in America from within and without. It makes 
definite and thoughtful suggestions on where to go from 
here, as well as where we ought to get to sometime. I 
don’t know how much it will help Harvard University ; 
but I think it can help some of the rest of us! 


MARY HERRICK, Local 1, Chicago. 


Dr. Counts States the Issues In a Book 
of Poetic Prose 


EDUCATION AND THE PROMISE OF AMERICA, 
by George S. Counts. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
1945. 157 pages. $1.50. 


If ever there was a time for great thinking in educa- 
tion, this is it. And once again the great thinking ‘is done 
by Dr. George S. Counts, former president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers and member of the Execu- 
tive Council, in his Kappa Delta Pi lecture series publi- 
cation, Education and the Promise of America. 

This book of poetic prose points out the crucial choice 
between freedom and slavery, democracy and dictator- 
ship, that progress has forced upon us. It should be in 
the library of every school and on the desk of every 
teacher. 

Once again when important work was to be done, 
somebody must have said, “Let George do it.” 

WILLIAM WOOLFSON, Local 2, New York. 


NPA Recommends Unified Program 
For Strengthening Congress 


STRENGTHENING THE CONGRESS, by Robert 
Heller. National Planning Association, 800 21st St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1945. 25c. 

Fourteen: recommendations which constitute an inte- 
grated program for strengthening Congress, so that it 
can properly function and assume its ever-growing re- 
sponsibilities in preserving an effective American democ- 
racy, were made public in this report prepared by 
Robert Heller. Its recommendations call for: 


1. Reorganization of the structure, and reduction in the 
number, of standing committees in both Houses, so as 
to minimize overlapping of jurisdictions and permit 
members to do a good job on one or two important 
committees rather than scatter their efforts over several. 


2. Establishment in each House of a Majority Policy 
Committee and a Minority Policy Committee, thereby 


providing an effective mechanism for the exercise of 


party leadership and a focus of responsibility for Con- 
gress’ actions and inactions. 

3. Provision of adequate assistance for individual mem- 
bers of Congress, to help reduce the work load on mem- 
bers themselves and allow them to spend more time on 
major issues. 


4. Provision of competent staffs for Congressional com- 
mittees and expansion of the Legislative Reference 
Service, to enable committees, and ultimately Congress 
as a whole, to function efficiently. 


5. Adoption of a cloture rule rigid enough to eliminate 
the filibuster, thus preventing a small group of men from 
imposing their will on the majority. 


6. Expansion of provisional legislation, to enable Con- 
gress to avoid bogging down over details and yet exert 
control in advance of executive action. 


7. Discontinuance of riders that are unrelated to the 
main contents of bills, thus eliminating a practice which 
virtually forces the President to accept legislation of 
which he disapproves. 


8. Development of a trend toward reasonably broad 
appropriation bills and away from detailed bills, thereby 
allowing more of Congress’ time for the important matter 
of expenditure policy and permitting sufficient flexibility 
for administrators to operate efficiently. 


9. More effective use of the General Accounting Office 
as an instrument for control of executive expenditures. 


10. Experiment with periods for questioning executive 
department heads before each of the whole Houses, 
thereby furthering the desirable principle of party and 
departmental accountability. 


11. More frequent formal and organized inquiries into 
basic national affairs, so as to focus the people’s attention 
on the significant aspects of an unsatisfactory situation 
with a view to obtaining corrective action. 


12. Development of a substitute for the seniority rule 
for committee chairmanships, to help insure that the 
best qualified men are appointed to these influential 
positions. 


13. An increase in salary for members of Congress to 
$25,000 a year, thereby bringing the compensation for 
the nation’s top legislative job more closely in line with 
that of top jobs in other fields. 


14. Provision of Service Retirement pay, at the age of 
55, of $1,000 for each full year of Congressional service, 
up to a maximum of $10,000 annually to provide rea- 
sonable economic security justified by the uncertainties 
of service in Congress. 


The cost of maintaining our legislative branch is so 
infinitesimal, Mr. Heller asserts, that no sound recom- 
mendation for strengthening Congress should be rejected 
because of cost considerations. “Additional expenditure 
én Congress is not just that much more money out of 
the taxpayer’s pocketbook; it is rather a means for giv- 
ing greater assurance that the instrument to which we 


. have largely turned over our very welfare can perform,” 


he points out. It is interesting to note that of every $7 
spent by the Federal Government in 1940, only one cent 
was spent on Congress. 

“Here is a program that all groups of citizens can 
champion,” the National Planning Association states in 
presenting the report to the public. “Agriculture, busi- 
ness and labor are all on common ground in advancing 
the cause of a strengthened Congress and an effective 
democracy. In recent years we have been greatly pre- 
occupied with economic problems. We have set full 


employment and full production as our goals. However, 
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we must not lose sight of the fact that those goals 
should be attained through the democratic process. 
Democracy itself is an objective vital to our economic 
and political well-being.” 


New Film, ‘‘Report on China,” 
Offered by United China Relief 

American collaboration with China in its fight for 
freedom and a historical review of China’s struggle for 
democracy since the days of Sun Yat-sen comprises the 
story told in the new United China Relief film for 1945- 
46, and entitled REPORT ON CHINA. The film runs 
approximately 34 minutes and prints are ready for 
national release. The well-known actor, Raymond 
Massey, is narrator of the film. 

REPORT ON CHINA brings history up to date with 
its coverage of the completion and operation of the 
Stilwell Road and the fight for the air bases of our 14th 
Air Force and the Chinese-American Composite Wing, 
which were the principal battlegrounds in China during 
the last year. Footage for these sequences was obtained 
from Army Air Forces, Combat Film Section. 

The Army Signal Corps made available to United 
China Relief considerable of its footage from BATTLE 
OF CHINA, a Frank Capra production, and also sup- 
plied the major part of the musical score. Although the 
emphasis of the picture is mainly historical it consti- 
tutes also a report to the American people on what their 
soldiers have accomplished in China, what their dollars, 
contributed to United China Relief since 1941, have 
accomplished in cementing friendship between two 
nations. 

Most touching features of the film are scenes of 
refugees from famine and fight areas and the episode of 
a little Chinese boy who was adopted by men of the 


14th Air Force and made their company mascot. 

REPORT ON CHINA, using captured Japanese film, 
makes vivid the plot against China’s freedom concocted 
by the Tokyo militarists and shows it running its course 
from the first assault on Manchuria in 1931. 

This is the fourth motion picture on China to be pro- 
duced since United China Relief was founded in 1941. 
Previous films have reached a vast audience through 
the 4500 UCR local committees in this country and 
through the 400 depositories of the Office of War Infor- 
mation. 

United China Relief, at 1790 Broadway, New York 
City 19, is now prepared to offer both this new picture, 
REPORT ON CHINA, and its 1944 film, HERE .IS 
CHINA, in 16 mm. size, for a small service charge to 
recognized groups. HERE IS CHINA deals principally 
with the peacetime side of Chinese life, while. telling 
some of the story of the work among the orphans, the 
refugees, and the students which is supported by funds 
reaching United China Relief through the National War 
Fund. } 


An Excellent List of Material 
For Intercultural Education 


The Bureau for Intercultural Education recently pub- 
lished a 16-page list of Publications on Intercultural Edu- 
catian for School and Community. This is a catalogue of 
the books, pamphlets, and bibliographies which the Bu- 
reau carries in its clearing house, for purchase by school 
people. It gives a brief annotation of 107 of the better 
printed materials on intercultural education. Copies of 
the list may be obtained by writing to the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education, 119 West 57th Street, New York 
19, N. Y. 
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The Nation’s Schools Announces 


A $1000 PRIZE COMPETITION 


For an Essay on the Subject: 
HOW TO GAIN PUBLIC SUPPORT FOR THE SCHOOLS 


TO STIMULATE THINKING AND ACTION AS TO METHODS OF OBTAINING BETTER LOCAL 

AND STATE SUPPORT FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS NEED: (1) better prepared and more adequately paid teachers; (2) better 
teaching: (3) more adequate teaching and learning aids; (4) healthful and instructionally adequate 
buildings: (5) improved transportation; (6) other services and facilities. 

To provide for these needs additional revenue must be had for both operation and capital 
improvements. These revenues must come chiefly from local and state taxes, for even under the 
widest assumption of increased federal aid, public school revenues from this source will be little 
more than 10 per cent of the requirements. 

The purposes, values, conditions and needs of our public schools must be presented to the 
people in each school community and in each state so effectively that a more dynamic and 
fiscally responsive public support is assured. , 

For the best methods of interpreting the schools to community and/or state so as to ensure 
adequate support for the continuing improvement of public education, THE NATION’S SCHOOLS offers: 
FIRST PRIZE, $400 SECOND PRIZE, $250 
THIRD PRIZE, $100 FIVE PRIZES OF $50 EACH 


RULES: The essay shall contain not more than 2,000 words, but illustrative material may be sub- 
mitted outside this word limit. Each contestant must present five typewritten copies of his manu- 
script on 8% x 11 inch white paper with 1% inch margins. No name or other distinguishing 
mark may appear on the manuscripi. All manuscripts must be mailed to The Nation’s Schools 
Prize Essay Contest, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois, before midnight of November | 
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Improvements in Pension System 
Won by Milwaukee Teachers 


25 MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Last May the governor 
s of Wisconsin signed a bill which enacted into 
law several important improvements in the retirement 
system for Milwaukee’s teachers. The new law grants 
an increase in the amount of the pension and also makes 
it possible for teachers to retire at an earlier age. 

The old law provided a maximum pension of $100 a 
month after 40 years of teaching. The new law makes 
provision for voluntary retirement at a maximum of 
$125 a month after 35 years of teaching, or voluntary 
retirement at a maximum of $1150 a year after 30 years 
of teaching, provided that the teacher has reached the 
age of 55. d 

The following excerpts from the May-June issue of 
the Wisconsin Teacher describe other provisions of the 
new law: 

“Provision is also made for retirement for disability 
after 25 years of service on a pension of $800 a year, 
and for earlier retirement for disability at the same rate. 
Temporary disability retirement after 15 years of teach- 
ing in Milwaukee is also included in the bill. 

“A death benefit of $1000 in the event of death before 
retirement upon the payment of an additional $1 a 


month to the fund is also provided. This death benefit 
is in addition to the teacher’s accumulated contributions 
to the fund. 

“The earlier retirement and the increased benefits will 
be made possible without any additional surtax revenue, 
by increasing the teacher contributions to $7 a month 
for the first ten years, $11 a month for the next five 
vears, and $15 a month thereafter. 

“The new pension is optional with present members of 
the Milwaukee Annuity and Retirement Fund, but is 
compulsory for teachers appointed after September 1, 
1945. Present members electing to come under the new 
plan must contribute at least $750 to the fund to become 
eligible for a pension; i.e., they must contribute for at 
least five years or make up the total of five years’ 
assessments.” 

Members of the Milwaukee Public School Teachers 
Union, AFT Local 252, 
members of the Joint Committee on Pensions represent- 


in conjunction with the other 


ing three other teacher organizations, played a prominent 
part in formulating the provisions of the bill which 
made possible these improvements and in securing its 
passage. 


Town Meetings Instituted 
By A.F.T. Local.in Pueblo 


56 PUEBLO, COLO. 

munity discussion and understanding of per- 
tinent questions both local and national, Local 567 of 
Pueblo, Colorado, instituted 2 Town Meeting conduct- 
ed upon the three-fold principle of free speech, intelli- 
gent listening, and tolerant discussion. 

The forum sought to obtain speakers of authority 
on a wide scope of subjects as leaders of discussion 
groups, in which the public participated during the 
question period. The project was carried out with 
the aid of the University of Colorado, which helped 
by securing some of the speakers and assisting in the 
financing and publicizing of the meetings. 

The first meeting was upon the topic “What is Poli- 
tics?” This discussion dealt with the scope of politics, 
its relationship to economic life, a comparison of poli- 
tical systems, and the role of the common man in our 
political scheme. Max Kaplan, of the Pueblo Junior 
College, acted as moderator. He is an accomplished 
forum leader, having been research chief and assistant 
director of forums in Milwaukee. 

The topic of the second meeting was “Look at Your 
City.” Four speakers, a social worker, a labor leader, 
a Junior College student, and a discharged veteran dis- 
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cussed civic problems. This lively discussion brought 
both compliments to, and criticism of, our city. 

The “Missouri Valley Authority” meeting was led 
by a Denver attorney. He cited the benefits derived 
from the T.V.A., the improved living standards of people 
within its scope through extension of electrical service 
to rural areas, increased employment, and higher wages. 
He inferred the M.V.A. would react similarly, with addi- 
tional benefits of flood control and irrigation features. 

A juvenile delinquency discussion was led by a well 
known surgeon, assisted by a social case worker, a 
labor leader, and a Junior College youth. All the 
speakers agreed that the problem was basically one of 
parental responsibility, and suggested schools for parents, 
more adult education, organized recreation, and the 
assumption of civic responsibility. A commendatory 
editorial appeared in the leading newspaper following 
this meeting. 

“The White Brigade” was the subject of an address 
by Dr. Robert Goffin, a prominent criminal lawyer of 
Brussels and editor of the leading .anti-Nazi journal be- 
fore German occupation. His book, “The White Bri- 
gade,” is a story of underground work in Belgium, 
tightly knit organization. 


and the Belgians 
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“Pueblo and Post-war Aviation” was the topic of an 
instructive meeting led by the chairman of the avia- 
tion committee cf the Chamber of Commerce, assisted 
by a private pilot, the president of an airlines com- 
pany, and a flying rabbi. They told of expanded air- 
line service, increased use of business planes, and the 
resultant better understanding of international neigh- 
bors. 

Jan Hollander, a Dutchman who had recently es- 
caped from the Netherlands, told of his work with the 
Dutch underground. Hollander—who did not use his 
real name for safety reasons—is a trained observer and 
an expert linguist. His opinion was that dealing with 
Germany after the war would present a harder problem 
than that of winning the war. He appealed to the 
American people to deal harshly with this enemy. 

“Adjusting the Returned Veteran to Civilian Life” 
was a topic led by the Junior College President, aided 
by a psychiatrist, an officer of the disabled American 
veterans, and an AFL co-ordinator of education. They 
stressed sympathy, job protection, and education as 
means of grea‘cst assistance. 

A debate between two top teams of the local high 
schools featured one meeting. The topic was “Re- 
solved that the legal voting age should be lowered to 
eighteen years.” This meeting followed 
of encouraging young people to participate 


the policy 
Prizes of 


books were awarded, through the courtesy of a leading 
firm. 

Dr. Galen Weaver, a Hawaiian minister, spoke upon 
legislation then pending which would result in racial 
discrimination. He was an able speaker with an under- 
standing of his subject. The forum cancelled its meet- 
ing for April, in°order that its supporters might par- 
ticipate in the conference on international organization 
held at the Junior College. 

“Minority Groups” of Pueblo was one of the most 
popular and best attended meetings of the series. Panel 
leader was Dr. Walter Roloff, author, economist, and 
historian. Panel members were a Negro minister, a 
Jewish youth, and a Mexican leader. For this meeting 
pamphlets on the racial question were given out and 
books from the local library were on display. 

The year’s work ‘closed with a banquet at which 
plans were made for next winter’s series of Town 
Meetings. The main speaker was Mack Easton, of the 
University of Colorado, Boulder. Officers and com- 
mittees for the coming year have been elected and ap- 
pointed. There is an executive committee of thirteen, 
representing leading local groups, and a sponsoring 
committee composed of twenty-five prominent, groups 
The speakers for half of the meetings will be obtained 
through the co-operzcion of the University. The re- 
maining meetings will deal with local problems and in- 
terests. The first meeting was scheduled for September. 





Jacksonville Local Reports 
Many Significant 
Achievements 


316 JACKSONVILLE, FLA—Among the recent 
achievements of the Jacksonville Teachers Fed- 
eration is the publication of a monthly bulletin, the 
Jacksonville Teacher. The May 1945 issue contains a 
review of the local’s activities. The local can well be 
proud of its accomplishments, says President C. L. 
Harper. 

The organization has done important work in secur- 
ing tenure protection, salary increases, a good school 
administration, improvement in the retirement system, 
and hospitalization protection for members and _ their 
families. 

The social program for the past year included several 
outstanding events. In October the Federation gave 
a banquet in honor of Superintendent of Schools Major 
W. Daniel Boyd, who had just returned home after 


nearly three years of military service overseas. This 


banquet was the most Successful one ever given in the 
Duval County Schools, and was the largest ever held 
at the Seminole Hotel. More than 400 guests were 
present and more than 150 were turned away. 

In March a benefit bridge party was given for the 
Red Cross, and $125 was raised in this way. During 
the same month a banquet was given in honor of Miss 
Ira Jarrell, Superintendent of Schools of Atlanta, Geor- 
gia. 

On May 3 the Federation sponsored the personal 
appearance of Frank Buck, noted explorer and big 
game hunter. 
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Cost of Living Adjustment 
Won by Butte Teachers Union 


33 BUTTE, MONT.—Butte Teachers Union re- 

ports that in recent negotiations with the school 
board it has obtained cost-of-living adjustments for 
both 1944-45 and for 1945-46. The Union had asked 
for a salary increase of $1.50 a day, or $270 for the 
180-day school term. In its final action the board in- 
creased the previously granted $75 cost-of-living ad- 
justment for 1944-45 to $175, and granted an increase 
of $225 for the 1945-46 term. 


The Treasure State Labor Journal, which has shown a 
real interest in the work of the AFT locals in Montana, 
reported also that another gain made by the Butte Teach- 
ers Union was the granting of holiday pay to substitute 
teachers on long substituting jobs. Previously substitute 
teachers were paid only for days actually taught, even 
though they had charge of classes for a semester or 
longer. 


All Outside Teaching Experience 
Given Full Credit in Anaconda 
5 ANACONDA, MONT.—The Anaconda Teach- 
ers Union is to be congratulated on its achieve- 
ment in securing full recognition in its salary schedule 
for all previous teaching experience. Few cities in the 
United States are so generous in the credit given for 
outside teaching experience. 
The local is glad to announce also that Anaconda 


teachers are to receive a $360 cost-of-living adjustment 
for 1945-46. 
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Councils of West Suburban Local 
Make Important Gains 


57 WEST SUBURBS, ILL.— 

The various councils com- 
posing the West Suburban Teachers’ 
Union, Local 571, report that they 
have made significant progress during 
the past year. 

The North Berwyn Council, Dis- 
trict 98, has achieved the right of 
collective bargaining with their 
school board. Furthermore, all 
teachers have been given a $50 salary 
increase plus a $25 Bonus. 

The South Berwyn Council has 
entered into negotiations with the 
board of education for the adoption 
of a salary schedule. In answer to the 
council’s request a committee from 
the board will work with the Council 
Salary Schedule Committee. 

The Morton Board of Education 
in increasing the schedule of salaries 
for the year 1945-46 adopted in 
large measure the recommendations 
made by the Morton Council Salary 


Schedule Committee, which con- 
ducted sound financial research to 
support its appeal for salary in- 
creases 

Aiter negotiating for a ten per- 
cent increase in salary in December, 
the Maywood Council reopened 
negotations in March which resulted 
in the maximum of their schedule 
being raised to $2800 for an M. A 
and $2400 for a B.A. Three years 
are allowed for getting on the sched 
ule. 


The Board of Education of Cic- 
ero Schools has removed the ruling 
which discriminated against mar- 
ried women teachers. 

A new council, Leyden Elemen- 
tary, is welcomed by Local 571. 
They were organized only a few days 
when they went before their board 
and obtained an increase of $250 
for the vear 1945-46 


Madison's New Salary Schedule 


3 MADISON, WIS.—A new salary schedule went into effect in Madison 
during the last academic year. Revision of the old schedule, which had 
been in force for many years, was first recommended by the AFT local in 


Madison in October 1943. 


Since many locals are interested in gathering information about new salary 
schedules, the Madison schedule is presented here: 








Group | Group Il Group Ill Group IV Group V 
Degree plus 
60 sem. raw 30 or more Graduates 
Year on hrs. 2 yr. 90 sem. ie ‘ credits as with 
Schedule normal hrs. 9 evaluated M.A. 
graduates graduates by Univ. or MS. 
of Wis. 

0-1 $1200 $1300 $1500 $1600 $1700 
1-2 1300 1400 1600 1700 1800 
2-3 1400 1500 1700 1800 1900 
3-4 1500 1600 1800 1900 2000 
4-5 1600 1700 1900 2000 2100 
5-6 1700 1800 2000 2100 2200 
6-7 1800 1900 2100 2200 2300 Barrier* 
7-8 1900 2000 2200 2300 . 2400 
8-9 2000 2100 2300 2400 2500 
9-10 2100 2200 2400 2500 2600 
10-11 2200 2300 2500 2600 2700 
11-12 2300 2400 2600 2700 2800 
12-13 2400 2500 2700 2800 2900 Barrier* 
13-14 2500 2600 2800 2900 3000 
14-15 2600 2700 2900 3000 3100 
15-16 -——-- 2800 3000 3100 3200 


*Barriers exist at the end of seven years of service and thirteen years of 
service. Barriers may be crossed by presenting evidence of the completion of 
twelve college or university credits; or six college or university credits plus 
six credits which may be earned by summer travel. 
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Audio-Visual Conference 
Planned by AFT Member 
Proves Highly Successful 


50 WAUKEGAN, ILL. — A 
highly successful Audio- 
Visual Conference attended by more 
than 700 teachers and administrators 
from Lake County, Illinois, was held 
last spring in the Waukegan Town- 
ship High School. The program for 
the conference was planned by Or 
lin D. Trapp, who is a member of 
Local 504 and is Director of In- 
dustrial and Visual Education in the 
Waukegan Township Secondary 
Schools 

The subjects of the talks and dem- 
onstrations were as follows: 

“The Use of Sound Films and 
Other Visual-Aids in Industrial Edu- 
cation,” by William A. Kruse, Film 
manager, Bell & Howell. 

“The Use of Slide Films in the 
Classroom,” by W. Roger Zinn, Edu- 
cational Consultant, The Jam 
Handy Organization. 

“The Teacher's Responsibility 
with Reference to Methods of -In- 
troducing, Using, and Following Up 
the Teaching Film in the Classroom,” 
by W. A. Wittich, Acting Director, 
Bureau of Visual Instruction, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

“The Use of Visual-Aids in the 
Navy,” by Lieut. James W. Brown, 
Officer-in-charge, Training Aids Sec- 
tion, Ninth Naval District Head- 
quarters. 

“Getting Acquainted with your 
16 mm. Sound Projector,” by Harry 
E. Erickson, Radio Corporation of 
America 

“4 Class Room Demonstration,” 
by W. A. Wittich 

“Guidance Films,” by Carl F. 
Mahnke, Vocational Guidance Films, 
Inc. 

The chairman for both the after- 
noon and the evening session was 
Dr. Stephen M. Corey, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

An exhibit and demonstration of 
audio-visual materials and equip- 
ment was an important feature of 
the conference. 


“Efficiency Rating Plan” 
Defeated in Pennsylvania 


3 PHILADELPHIA, PA—It is 
good news that the proposed 
“efficiency rating plan” was defeated 
in the Pennsylvania legislature. The 
Philadelphia local opposed the plan 
because of the serious dangers in- 
volved in basing salary increments 
on the annual rating by the princi- 
pal 
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N. Y. Guild Wins $350 Increase, Makes Other Gains 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—A salary 

adjustment of $350 was granted 
to New York City’s teachers last 
May. The New York Teachers’ 
Guild, AFT Local 2, deserves a good 
deal of credit for this achievement. 
Originally the Board of Estimate had 
planned to grant an increase of $240, 
but because of the work of Local 2, 
the amount was raised to $350. 

The Guild Bulletin of May 23, 
1945 reports as follows on the part 
played by Local 2 in the campaign 
for a salary adjustment: 

“Tt was the Guild that set off the 
whole movement on the part of 
teachers to win a measure of jus- 
tice in a period of rising living 
costs. For over two years the edu- 
cational staff meekly endured the 
heavy burden of inflation. In all 
that time no teacher organization 
took effective steps for financial 
relief till the Guild started a vig- 
orous campaign in April, 1944 ... 
For months the Guild fought the 
battle alone, giving encouragement 
to an apathetic, worried staff. We 
carried on an extensive campaign 
of publicity in nearly a half dozen 
radio programs. The Guild prob- 
ably used more paid ads and, more 
radio time than all the other organ- 
izations combined. We won the 
sympathy and support of a host in 
labor organizations, in civic and 
parents associations. Thousands of 
signatures were collected by means 
of our post card campaigns and peti- 


West New York 


83 WEST NEW YORK, N.J. 

—One of the newest locals 
in the AFT, the West New York 
Teachers Union, celebrated the 
granting of its charter with a dinner 
at the Union Club in Hoboken. This 
event was reported in the New 
Jersey Teacher. 

Chief among the speakers was 
Harry Bain, superintendent of the 
West New York schools. He con- 
gratulated his teachers upon their 
progressive attitude and _ praised 
them for the “splendid spirit” shown 
in working together. He assured the 
group of his whole-hearted support, 
adding that he would feel it “a priv- 
ilege” to aid them. 

In presenting the charter to New 
Jersey’s fifteenth A.F. of L. teachers’ 
union, Mrs. Rebecca Simonson, vice- 


president of the AFT and president © 


of the Teachers Guild of New York, 
Stressed the increasing need for 
teachers to organize in the post-war 
world. Miss Addie Weber wel- 
comed the group to the State Fed- 
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tions. Increased state aid did not 
come as an unasked gift, but was 
won by concerted effort. The Guild 
played a leading part in that.” 
Among the other’ important 
achievements of the Guild during the 
past year was the winning of the 
Welling suit, which prevented the 
invalidation of the eligible lists and 
led to so many elementary school 
appointments that the old lists were 
exhausted and new exams were 
necessitated. The teachers who 
benefited from this suit had been 
working for years as “permanent 


substitutes” and would have lost 
their licenses if the suit had not 
been won. These former “perma- 


nent substitutes” expressed their ap- 
preciation for the help given by the 
Guild and by its legislative repre- 
sentative, Dr. Abraham Lefkowitz, 
as follows: 

“We are grateful to the Teachers 
Guild which sponsored the list exten- 
sion bill, the Pack-Crews Bill to 
end the permanent substitute sys- 
tem, and engaged counsel to combat 
the Welling suit. 

“We are grateful to many teach- 
er leaders, but we owe most to the 
boldest fighter in the school system. 
Though a high school principal, 
who could have forgotten about the 
little people, Dr. Abraham Lefko- 
witz raised his mighty voice and 
fought for us on every front. He 
fought for us everywhere and al- 


Receives Charter 


eration, and pointed out that teach- 
ers who step out into the larger 
world of labor usually bring back a 
healthy attitude to their classrooms. 

Dr. J. Edgar Dransfield, newly 
elected president of the local, and 
principal in the West New York 
school system, said: “There exists 
a peculiar concept about organiza- 
tion, especially when it involves 
professional groups or groups of pro- 
fessional employees. There is an idea 
that one organizes against something. 
This is a negative idea. . . . organi- 
zation is a positive move. 

“There are those who would im- 
ply that we demean ourselves when 
we join with labor. Yet it is labor’s 
children whom we teach: ... We 
must be familiar with their philos- 
ophy, their ideas, and their ideals. 
How better can we do this than 
being one of them? . I cannot 
see how those critical of the teacher’s 
stand on labor can face their con- 
stituents, their neighbors, or their 
ees oe 


ways, and we shall be grateful al 
ways. 

In another important suit the 
Guild counsel, A. Mark Levien, won 
a brilliant victory, the result of 
which is that credit for teaching ex- 
perience outside of New York City 
must be granted. The Guild is now 
working for similar recognition of 
experience gained as “permanent 
substitutes” in the New York City 
schools. 

The Guild was responsible also for 
publicity about the underestimating 
of school population. Appointments 
and reduction in class sizes resulted 
from this activity. 

Other recent 
Guild include: 

1. Helping to secure a _ higher 
maximum salary for Junior Clerks. 

2. Supporting the Ives-Quinn Bill 
(the New York FEPC Bill). 

3. $btaining the appointment of 
high school eligibles to junior high 
vacancies. 

4. Prevailing upon the Board of 
Education to allot time for coaching 
and health education in vocational 
high schools and to reduce commer- 
cial teachers’ loads in such schools to 
30 periods. 

5. Opposing attempts to attack 
tenure in the public school system 
and to put city colleges under state 
control and otherwise weaken them. 

6. Holding an Annual Conference 
and Luncheon at the Hotel New 
Yorker. 


Palo Alto Adopts 
New Salary Schedule 


PALO ALTO, CAL.—The 

Palo Alto Board of Educa- 
tion has adopted a new salary sched- 
ule which has a minimum of $2040 
and a regular maximum of $3540. 
During the first year on the new 
schedule its operation will be on an 
experimental basis. Study of the 
schedule will be continued with spe- 
cial attention to the suggested super- 
maxima “based on training, exper- 
ience, and merit” which would 
bring the top salary at the end of 
eighteen years to $3960. 


activities of the 


Substitutes Receive 
Raise in Pay 
77 IRVINGTON, N. J.—As 
the result of a recommenda- 
tion presented to the Irvington 
Board of Education by the AFT lo- 
cal in that community, the pay for 


substitute teachers was raised to $8 
a day. 
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Los Angeles Local Brings Suit on 
Behalf of Permanent Substitute 


43 LOS ANGELES, CAL.—In 

an effort to obtain fair treat 
ment for long-term substitutes the 
Los Angeles local has brought suit 
against the Board of Education. A 
California law specifies that every 
certificated employee who has been 
employed satisfactorily for three 
years becomes a permanent employee. 
The Los Angeles Board of Education, 
however, has avoided making teach- 
ers permanent by keeping them as 
substitutes, in some cases for as long 
as ten years, thus denying them sal- 
ary and tenure rights, although they 
do all the work of regular teachers. 
It has been reported that there are 
146 substitute teachers in this situa- 
tion in Los Angeles. 


In its suit against the Board the 


AFT local asked that Charles Ham, 
a music teacher who has been a full- 
time substitute in Van Nuys High 
School for six years, be declared a 
permanent teacher and paid $879 in 
back pay. 

The judge ruled against Mr. Ham, 
but Local 430 feels that the ruling 
was a technical dodge based on the 
Board’s declaration that it hires sub- 
stitutes from day to day. The judge 
found that although Mr. Ham had 
been “working” at Van Nuys High 
School all those years, he had not 
necessarily “been employed.” 

The case is being appealed to a 
higher court. Meanwhile the substi- 
tutes in Los Angeles will continue 
“working” while the rest of the 
teachers are “employed.” 


Mobile Local's Activities Feature 
Publicity and Public Relations 


77 MOBILE, ALA.—On the 

occasion of its second birth- 
day the Mobile Federation of Teach- 
ers issued a bulletin summarizing its 
achievements of the past year. This 
résumé, which indicates that the 
Mobile local is an unusually enter- 
prising group and understands the 
importance of good publicity and 
good public relations, included the 
following activities: 

1. In October a committee cop- 
ied the 1944-45 payroll and from 
it compiled statistics on average sal- 
aries in various brackets and on sal- 
ary inequalities. The information 
thus obtained was given to the 
Press Register and the Mobile Labor 
Journal, which papers repeatedly 
used the statistics in articles about 
the school situation. Photostatic 
copies-of teachers’ and principals’ sal- 
aries were furnished to Senator Lis- 
ter Hill and to the Labor Journal. 


2. Speakers from the Federation 
appeared before various P.T.A.’s, 
civic clubs, and labor organizations 
to give them facts about teachers’ 
salaries, emphasizing the fact that 
many good teachers had left and 
were continuing to leave the system 
because of low and inequitable pay. 

3. The salary schedule committee 
drafted a new salary schedule based 
strictly on training and experience, 
with definitely stated underlying 
principles, and distributed copies to 
all teachers, civic clubs, labor groups 
and P.T.A.’s. Ballets collected 
from teachers showed that a large 
majority favored this schedule. 

4. The Federation cooperated with 


the Fact-Finding and School Bet- 
terment Council, now known as the 
Citizens School Council, in several 
ways: the president of the local, 
Mrs. Havens, served a term as sec- 
retary of the Council and is at pres- 
ent a member of its Legislative Com- 
mittee; delegates from the local 
were present at each meeting of the 
Council; the Federation’s salary 
schedule committee appeared before 
the Council to give facts and statis- 
tics on school and _teacher-salary 
conditions. 

5. The Tax Research Committee 
made a thorough study of school 
finances and made recommendations 
to the School Board and to the state 
legislators concerning needed school 
legislation. 

6. In March representatives of 
the organization, Mrs. Joe Cren- 
shaw, Mrs. Charles Franck, and Miss 
Vella B. Moon, went to Montgomery 
to meet with representatives of oth- 
er locals in the state, and drafted a 
program of legislation to present to 
the state legislature at its present 
session. Copies of this legislative pro- 
gram were given to all 67 locals of 
the A. F. of L. in Mobile and to 
members of the School Board. 

7. Members of the organization 
interviewed the state legislators from 
the county to discuss school legis- 
lation with them personally. 

8. Federation delegates were pres- 
ent at all the meetings of the Central 
Trades Council, which has been 
unflagging in its support of the AFT 
local. A Federation member, Mrs. 
Charles Franck, is serving her sec- 





ond term as second vice-president 
of this Council. Federation dele- 
gates met with the state legislative 
committee of the AFL when it met 
in Mobile in April 

9 In March a 
appeared before the school board 
and two members spoke to the 
Board, one giving facts about salary 
inequalities and suggesting a pro- 
gram of school betterment for their 
consideration, the other giving sug- 
gestions as to immediate and future 
sources of revenue for schools. 

10. In April Mrs. Havens was in- 
vited to go to Washington to testi- 
fy before a Senate Committee on 
school conditions in the deep South. 
Hearings on Senate Bill 717, the 
AFL bill for federal aid to educa- 
tion, were being held at that time. 

11. Representatives from the Fed- 
eration were invited by the Super- 
intendent of Schools to meet with 
him and representatives from other 
teac*er organizations to discuss his 
salary recommendations to _ the 
school board for the next year. Af- 
ter this meeting the Federation sal- 
ary schedule committee drafted a 
letter to the Superintendent and to 
each member of the school board 
giving its reactions, both favérable 
and adverse, to those recommenda- 
tions. 

12. The 


large delegation 


Federation, represented 
by Attorney Sam Johnston, pros- 
ecuted through the Circuit Court 
and the State Supreme Court a case 
to determine whether or not the ten- 
ure law applies in Mobile County. 
This case, recently brought to a suc- 
cessful termination, was a test case 
of the greatest importance to the 
teachers of Mobile County. Had it 
been lost, neither the state pension 
plan (into which most teachers had 
been paying 342% of their salaries 
for four years) nor any other bene- 
fits of the tenure law could have 
been considered applicable to Mo- 
bile County. The Central Trades 
Council was generous with financial 
aid in this case. 


Single Salary Schedule 
Won by East St. Louis 


7 EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL.—A 
single salary schedule for 

the teachers of East St. Louis was 
adopted recently. For two years 
the AFT local, headed first by Rob- 
ert Sorrels and later by Miss Carrie 
Magee, had conducted a campaign 
for the adoption of such a schedule. 
The new system will mean upward 
adjustments of about $250 annually 
for most of the teachers. It is gen- 
erally conceded that the teachers’ 
union led the fight for the new scale. 
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Seattle Local Protests Employment of 
Retired Teachers at Lower Pay 


200 SEATTLE, WASH.—Point- 
ing to what may be inter- 
preted aS a move in the direction of 
cutting salaries for Seattle teachers, 
the Seattle Teachers’ Union sent a 
letter of protest to the city school 
board. 

On May 18 the board adopted a 
mle requiring compulsory retirement 
jor teachers at the age of 70. The 
aachers are not objecting to this 
mle. However, the board then 
adopted another rule to the effect 
that teachers who have retired on 
reaching the age of 70 may teach 
as substitutes at less pay. 

The letter addressed to the board 
by the Seattle Teachers’ Union con- 
tained the following statement: 

“At the meeting of your board, 
held on May 18, it was pointed out 
that the 70-year compulsory re- 
tirement rule must be applied 
without exception, even during the 
present teacher shortage. It was 
also pointed out that this was nec- 
essary because we as yet have found 
no satisfactory method of segregat- 


ing the competent from the incom- 
petent teachers who have reached the 
prescribed retirement age. 

“At the same meeting you estab- 
lished another rule. This makes it 
possible for a teacher, retired at the 
age of 70, to return to the corps 
on a substitute basis. This is ad- 
mittedly done to make it possible for 
the retired teacher to supplement his 
retirement allowance by as much as 
$600 a year. 

“It is difficult for us to follow the 
logic of your reasoning. In one 
statement we are told that 70-year- 
old individuals are not competent 
to deal with children in the class- 
room, while in the next instant we 
are told that they are competent, 
provided they work as substitutes. 

“In view of the fact that substi- 
tute teachers receive substantially 
less pay than do regular teachers, 
this move might properly be inter- 
preted as having a depressing ef- 
fect on the wage structure of the 
community.” 


Prof. E. T. McSwain Addresses 
Rockford Federation of Teachers 


ROCKFORD, ILL.—“The 

most important place in 
education is the classroom, and the 
teacher should be a co-maker of 
policy. Otherwise we'll have more 
organization and less teaching,” de- 
dared Prof. E. T. McSwain, of the 
Northwestern University School of 
Education, speaking before approxi- 
mately 160 guests at the spring ban- 
quet held by the Rockford Federa- 
tion of Teachers. 

Prof. McSwain challenged the 
need for a uniform course of study 
for the various schools in a system. 
Each school should be a unit, he 
said, in order that teachers may ex- 
ercise their own abilities and initia- 
tive in planning and presenting the 
subjects they teach. 

Teacher class load, he pointed out, 
isa two-headed problem. The usual 
interpretation of “class load,” that 
of the number of students teachers 
have in their classes, was stressed 
less than were the many extra du- 
ties, clerical, extra-curricular, etc. 
that teachers have to shoulder. This 
extra work impairs the efficiency of 
the classroom unit to such an extent 
that less and poorer teaching must 
result. 

In discussing post-war improve- 
Ments necessary in education, Prof, 
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McSwain pointed out that if schools 
were not limited in materials and 
cost as they are, the high quality of 
personnel and the excellent results 
claimed by the Army could be dupli- 
cated in classrooms all over America. 


Teachers and Other 
School Board Employees 
Form Central Council 

AFT locals in Davenport, Ia., and 
in Rock Island and Moline, Ill. have 
joined with the locals of other 
school board employees in those 
cemmunities to form a central coun- 
cil. Each local involved feels that 
its influence and usefulness will be 
increased considerably by thus com- 
bining the strength of the various 
locals. 

A temporary set of officers was 
appointed to work during the sum- 
mer months toward the resumption 
of activities in September. 

The Tri-City Federation of La- 
bor welcomes the new council and 
believes it will add prestige to the 
local labor movement and will also 
secure benefits for all those em- 
ployed in the school systems of the 
three cities. 


Jersey City Local 
Makes Study of 


Teacher Rating 
JERSEY CITY, N. J- 


75 Last year the question of 
teacher rating was made 
the major project for the Educa- 
tional Policies Committee of the 
Jersey City local. The findings of 
the committee were presented to the 
membership in three reports, each of 
which was followed by discussion. 
At its May meeting the local 
adopted the following resolution, to 
be sent to the superintendent and 
secretary of the board of education: 
“Whereas the Jersey City Federa- 
tion of Teachers is interested in 
maintaining a high standard of in- 
struction in the Jersey City school 
system, and whereas the present 
method of teacher rating fails in this 
purpose because (1) the teacher, not 
receiving a copy of his rating, is un- 
informed of his weaknesses; (2) 
criteria for standards of performance 
have not been adequately set either 
as a goal for the teacher or as a 
measure for uniform rating by differ- 
ent supervisors; (3) the present nu- 
merical rating is not acceptable ac- 
cording to prevailing educational 
practices—be it Resolved that the 
Board of Education appoint a com- 
mittee of its administrators to con- 
sult with a committee of the Jersey 
City Federation of Teachers in or- 
der to work out jointly a more effec- 
tive system of teacher rating.” 


AFT Members 
Active in Council 

Of Municipal Employees 

77 IRVINGTON, N. J.—The 

president of the Irvington 
AFT local, H. Lloyd Miller, was 
elected secretary-treasurer of the Ir- 
vington Municipal Employees Coun- 
cil. 

Ralph Baker, another executive 
board member, was appointed to 
the public relations committee of the 
same organization. 


Cooperatives Discussed 


At Northern Valley Meeting 
5 NORTHERN VALLEY, N. 
J—At one of its recent 


meetings AFT Local 522 heard a 
highly interesting description of co- 
operatives .by Margaret Bender, 
president of the Northern Valley 
Cooperative, Inc. Mrs. Bender is a 
graduate of Upsala University, Swe- 
den, and a fellow of the American 
Science Foundation. 
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Labor Notes 





Who are the Labor 
Members of the British 
House of Commons? 
The 390 Labor Party members in 
the new British House of Commons 

are divided as follows: 


Trade Unionists ............ 124 
Writers and Journalists ...... 48 
Government workers .:...... 45 
ES SVN & 6s wie.si glee sah 41 
ES ere 41 
School Teachers ........... . 34 
Doctors and Dentists ........ 12 
Heads of Cooperatives ...... 12 
University Teachers ...... 10 
SC ae ee 4 
a Ee ere 3 
Free Church Ministers ....... 3 
Army, Navy, and Air Force 
MET Seas ods woh < oaet 5 
SS St ds pe hae s bs 2 
ee Se 1 
EE ee ee 5 


Of the 390, the Consumer Cooper- , 


atives have 23 representatives. Of 
the 25 Cabinet members, 7 are ex- 
miners. 


To Win the Peace 
Unconditionally 

The following bills pending in 
Congress are supported by organ- 
ized labor and all who want Amer- 
ica to be the land of opportunity, 
equality, and the “four freedoms.” 

1. Murray-Patman Full Em- 
ployment Bill (S380-HR 2202). 
Under this bill the President would 
submit to Congress an annual pro- 
duction and employment budget list- 
ing the probable number of avail- 
able jobs and the number of jobs 
needed to assure full employment. 
Legislation to stimulate private in- 
dustrial production and, if necessary, 
public work projects would be rec- 
ommended to provide for any ex- 
pected “job deficiencies.” 

2. Kilgore-Forand Unem- 
ployment Compensation Bil] 
(S81274-HR3891). The Act pro- 
vides for unemployment benefits of 
a maximum of $25 a week for 26 
weeks as recommended by President 
Truman. Also amends the G I Bill 
to allow $25 a week for single vet- 
erans and $30 a week for those with 
dependents, for a total of 52 weeks. 


3. Pepper-Thomas-Hook Min- 
imum Wage Bill (S81282- 
HR3837). The Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act is amended to provide a 
minimum wage rate of not less than 
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65 cents an hour, and after the ex- 
piration of two years, not less than 
75 cents an hour. The present min- 
imum is 40 cents an hour. More 
than 17,000,000 wage earners now 
get less than 65 cents an hour. Gov- 
ernment and other studies show that 
a minimum wage of 80 cents an 
hour is needed to provide a “mini- 
mum standard of living consistent 
with health dnd decency.” 


4. Wagner - Murray - Dingell 
Social Security Bill (S 1050-HR 
3293). The Social Security Act is 
amended to extend old age bene- 
fits and survivor’s insurance to 15 
million persons now excluded. The 
bill also would establish health in- 
surance covering medical care and 
hospitalization for 135,000,000 Am 
ericans. 


- 


5. Wagner - Ellender - Post- 
war Housing Bill. This measure 
is designed to stimulate the con- 
struction of 1,250,000 dwelling units 
a year for the next ten years. 


6. Norton-Pepper Equal Pay 
For Equal Work Bill (S 1178). 
This law would prohibit employers 
from paying a lower wage to a wo- 
man than to a man doing the same 


work. (Do not confuse this bill 
with the “phony” Equal Rights 
Amendment’ HJ Res. 49, which 


would wipe out all laws protecting 
women. Labor has successfully op- 
posed this move.) 

7. Pepper Maternal and Child 
Welfare Bill. The cost of one day 
of war could pay for the ten years’ 
program of maternity care, school 
health service, and preventive and 
diagnostic services outlined in this 
bill. 


8. Permanent Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Committee Bill 
(HR2232). Write to your Congress- 
man to sign Discharge Petition 4, 
which would bring the bill before 
the House for a vote. It has been 
approved by both House and Sen- 
ate Committees. 


SS) Bf 


Urge defeat of Ball-Burton-Hatch 
Industrial Relations Bill. This “un- 
ion busting” “Ball and Chain” Bill 
has been condemned by all groups 
of organized labor. It aims to nulli- 
fy the present National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. It would outlaw the 
closed and union shop, and intends 
to prohibit strikes and impose com- 
pulsory arbitration. 


American Labor Aided 
Europe's Underground 


Labor’s War Relief Program, with 
money allocated by the National 
War Fund, saved thousands of Euro- 
pean workers from forced labor and 
death during Nazi occupation. 

In the mountains of Norway more 
than 10,000 lived in hiding from 
the Gestapo and Quisling police. 
They were maintained in their hide- 
outs by American labor funds and 
assisted to éscape to Sweden. Be- 
tween 500 and 1,500 were rescued 
monthly. 

Sithilar programs were carried out 
in occupied Belgium, France, Hol- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Luxembourg, 
and Poland. 


Negro Women's War Work 


Negro women workers in munition 
plants, steel mills, foundries, ship- 
yards, aircraft plants, as well as 
canneries, laundries, restaurants, and 
many other places of employment, 
contributed impressively to victor- 
ious war production. They were 
trailblazers on the home front tak- 
ing on jobs in shipyards, steel mills, 
and foundries where manpower 
shortage was most acute. 

Over two million Negro women 
have been gainfully employed. This 
means that two in every five Negro 
women were in paid employment, 
in contrast to one in three white 
women. Between 1940 and 1944, 
there was in increase of 50,000 
domestic workers, to a total of 918,- 
000. During that same period, the 
decline among white domestic em- 
ployees reached 400,000. 

About 70,000 are engaged in pro- 
fessional and s-mi-professional work. 
Teachers account for 50,000 of this 
number. Graduate Negro nurses 
number about 8,000. Almost 2,000 
are enrolled in the Cadet Nurse 
Corps. 

The Wacs enlisted 4,000 Negro 
women and had 120 Negro officers. 
They were also represented in the 
other armed forces and in the Red 
Cross. 


Labor's Radio Program 


Every Saturday at 6:45 P.M., over 
the ABC net work, the AFL pre- 
sents a radio news-magazine featur- 
ing latest news and reports by expert 
commentators on important labor 
problems. The program will con- 
tinue till 1946. 
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AM essage. 


From the Secretary of Labor 
LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH 


August 25, 1945 


me 


Mr. Irvin R. Kuenzli 

American Federation of Teachers 
506 South Wabash Avenue 

Chicago 5, Illinois 


ee 


— 


Dear Mr. Kuenzli: 


I am happy to enclose a message pertaining to child welfare 
for your "Convention by Mail." 


I applaud the unceasing efforts of organized labor in sup- 
port of public education as the basis of American democracy. 


Your members should feel free at all times to make use to the 
fullest of the facilities in the Department of Labor. 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) L. B. Schwellenbach 


—— 


— —.. 
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What do we, who have expected so much of our children in war, 
propose to do for them in peace? 


The answer to that question will determine in large measure 
whether the peace we have won will be honorable and lasting, because 
our chief chance for such a peace lies with our children. 


If we measure our plans for the future in terms of what they will 
do for our children, and youth, we cannot go wrong. 

Full employment and decent incomes are a first essential not alone 
to adults but to the security and well being of children. 

The economic hazards of unemployment, disability, sickness, old- 
age and death must be much more adequately insured against than at 
present if all of our children are to have a fair start and an 
even chance. 

Progressive improvement in our State and Federal child-labor legis- 
lation protecting the health and educational opportunities of young 
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people is essential. \ 
When we parcel out our public funds, we must see that adequate H] 
provision is made for services for children who have lost their parents \ 


or whose parents are unable to meet their needs unaided; for children 
who are in danger of becoming delinquent; whose mothers are employed; 
for children who are emotionally insecure. 


Throughout the years, organized labor has given invaluable sup- 
port to measures in behalf of children. Peace brings to labor the 
challenge to press more vigorously than ever before for the attainment 
of these minimum requirements of our boys and girls. 

On you teachers, who day by day observe at first hand "our 


future" as it grows, there rests a special obligation to provide 
community and national leadership in meeting the needs of our children. 
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ric wins... Have a Coca-Cola 


Hl 4 JX 





When you laugh, the world laughs with you, as 
they say—and when you enjoy the pause that 
refreshes with ice-cold Coca-Cola, your friends 


enjoy it with you, too. Everybody enjoys the Lon 
-the global 


friendly hospitality that goes with the invitation high-sipi 





Have a Coke. Those three words mean Friend, 


You naturally hear Coca-Cola 
m called by its friendly abbreviation 
“Coke”. Both mean the quality prod- 
eB) uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 


you belong—I'm glad to be with you. Good 


company is better company over a Coca-Cola. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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